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ABSTRACT 

The  research  question  addressed  in  this  study  was,  "Do  differences  in  the  regional  cultures  of 
natural  resource  users  significantly  affect  interactions  between  resource  managers  and  users?   And  if 
so,  how?". 

To  answer  this  question,  the  researcher  spent  5  weeks  at  two  resource  area  offices  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).   These  were  located  in  different  cultural  regions.  A 
framework  developed  by  Raymond  Gastil  published  in  1975  was  used  to  identify  the  two  cultural 
regions  used  in  the  study:  the  Mormon  cultural  region  in  Utah,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  cultural 
region  in  Montana.    Qualitative  techniques  were  used  to  study  interactions  between  BLM  range 
managers  and  grazing  permittees  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  describe  differences  in  regional  culture  between  the  two  cultural  regions  being 
studied. 

2.  To  compare  and  contrast  BLM  resource  manager-grazing  permittee  interactions 
between  resource  areas  studied. 

3.  To  determine  if  differences  in  regional  culture  affect  the  interactions  between  the 
BLM  resource  managers  and  the  grazing  permittees  studied. 

Data  collection  consisted  of  interviews,  participant  observation,  and  document  review,  using 
purposive  or  "snowball"  sampling  techniques.    The  focus  on  data  gathering  was  on  interviewing  and 
observing  people  involved  with  or  knowledgeable  of  the  interactions,  and  observing  actual  BLM-grazing 
permittee  interactions. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  despite  the  indications  in  the  literature  that  Mormon  cultures 
have  a  tight  social  network,  and  a  history  of  cooperative  resource  use,  they  interacted  more 
independently  with  the  BLM  than  did  members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  culture.   In  Montana, 
interactions  were  found  to  be  more  complex  than  in  Utah,  approximating  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  individuals,  the  BLM,  and  grazing  cooperatives.   The  grazing  cooperatives  were 
formed  during  the  1930's  for  the  purpose  of  having  grazing  permittees  police  themselves  on  the  large 
common  grazing  areas  of  that  era.   These  cooperatives  continue  to  exist  today,  and  one  of  the  main 


reasons  cited  was  to  provide  more  weight  in  dealing  with  the  BLM.   The  checks  and  balances  system 
came  into  play  when  different  parties  would  join  forces  with  or  oppose  the  other  entities. 

Other  findings  were  that  practical  ranching  experience  was  an  important  factor  for  BLM  range 
conservationists  in  establishing  credibility  with  permittees,  and  that  there  was  a  distinct  difference  in 
philosophies  of  dealing  with  permittees  in  the  two  study  sites:  an  "extensionist"  philosophy  in  Montana, 
where  the  range  conservationists  saw  their  primary  job  as  assisting  permittees  with  making  the  best  use 
of  their  grazing  allotments,  versus  a  "regulator"  approach  in  Utah,  where  the  primary  emphasis  was 
controlling  range  use. 

Finally,  evidence  of  efforts  to  span  cultural  and  organizational  boundaries  between  the  BLM  range 
conservationists  and  the  permittees  were  more  evident  in  Montana. 
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CHAPTER  1 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  regional  culture  plays  a  large  role  in  resource  use  in  the  United 
States  (Gastil  1975;  Odum  and  Moore  1938).    Gastil  (1975)  defines  cultural  regions  as  groups  of  people 
differentiated  in  time  and  space  by  shared  patterns  of  learned  behavior  and  values.   In  the  case  of 
natural  resources  on  federal  lands,  the  influences  of  regional  culture  on  the  use  of  natural  resources 
must  be  reconciled  with  policies  and  laws  at  the  national  level.   The  responsibility  for  implementation 
and  enforcement  on-the-ground  is  the  charge  of  local  level  natural  resource  managers.   One  question 
which  has  often  been  asked  (see  for  example,  Culhane  1981;  Davis  and  Davis  1988;  Foss  1960; 
Kaufman  1960)  is:  do  federal  natural  resource  managers  implementing  national  policies  become 
"captured"  by  local  resource  users?    Or  do  they  "conform"  to  agency  regulations  and  policies  from 
above,  and  give  less  weight  to  local  pressures? 

My  study  focused  on  two  related  aspects  of  this  question:  (1)  the  nature  of  interactions  (defined 
broadly  as  any  contacts)  between  resource  managers  and  resource  users,  and  (2)  the  effects  of  regional 
culture,  as  delineated  by  Gastil  (1975),  on  these  interactions. 

Other  work  has  examined  interactions  and  influence  within  federal  natural  resource  management 
and  development  agencies  (Culhane  1981;  Foss  1960;  Kaufman  1960;  Selznick  1949),  but  none  has 
looked  at  the  issue  from  the  perspective  of  regional  culture.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM)  was  chosen  as  the  agency  for  study  because  il  is  generally  thought  to 
have  historically  close  ties  to  its  client  resource  user  groups,  especially  ranchers  (Carpenter  1981;  Dana 
and  Fairfax  1980;  Libecap  1981).   The  long-term  relationship  between  grazing  permittees  and  the  BLM 
is  the  reason  for  choosing  these  interactions  to  study. 

I  compared  interactions  in  two  BLM  resource  areas,  which  are  the  field  offices  for  the  agency. 
Choosing  two  sites  allowed  me  to  make  the  clearest  contrasts  and  comparisons,  given  the  exploratory 
nature  and  uniqueness  of  this  study.    The  study  sites  were  located  in  southeastern  Utah  and  central 
Montana,  and  were  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  BLM. 


Houghton  (1979),  an  anthropologist,  and  several  BLM  officials  (See,  for  example,  Van  Haveren, 

personal  communication  10/24/90;  Williams,  personal  communication  3/28/90)  feel  that  knowledge  of 

regional  culture  could  play  an  important  role  in  understanding  how  to  improve  interactions  between 

resource  managers  and  resource  users,  and  solve  conflicts  between  national  and  local  interests  in  the 

future. 

Research  Question 

Given  this  background,  the  research  question  is: 

Do  differences  in  the  regional  cultures  of  natural  resource  users  significantly  affect 
interactions  between  resource  managers  and  users?   And  if  so,  how? 

Objectives  of  Study 

1.  To  describe  differences  in  regional  culture  between  the  two  cultural  regions  being  studied. 

2.  To  compare  and  contrast  BLM  resource  manager-grazing  permittee  interactions  between  resource 
areas  studied. 

3.  To  determine  if  differences  in  regional  culture  affect  the  interactions  between  the  BLM  resource 
managers  and  the  grazing  permittees  studied. 
Organization  of  Thesis 

The  next  chapter  reviews  literature  relevant  to  the  research  question,  in  terms  of  the  four  key 
variables:  grazing  permittees,  BLM  employees,  interactions,  and  regional  culture.    Chapter  2  also 
addresses  relevant  theories  which  have  been  used  in  these  other  studies,  and  contains  the  development 
and  statement  of  hypotheses  1  tested.    Chapter  3  explains  the  qualitative  methods  that  were  used  to 
gather  and  analyze  information.    Chapter  4  contains  descriptions  of  the  two  regions  studied  and  data 
organized  by  key  variables.    Chapter  5  contains  the  analysis  of  hypotheses,  and  chapter  6  contains  the 
conclusions  and  a  discussion  of  future  research  opportunities. 


3 
CHAPTER  2 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

First,  the  concept  of  regional  cultures  as  delineated  by  Gastil  (1975)  will  be  defined,  and  reviewed 
to  identify  characteristics  which  may  be  relevant  to  the  present  study.   The  literature  cited  is  more 
representative  than  comprehensive,  and  should  not  be  considered  a  complete  review  of  all  work  done 
on  Mormon  use  of  natural  resources.   In  defining  the  other  key  variables  (resource  managers,  resource 
users,  and  interactions)  previous  studies  of  natural  resources  administration  (Culhane  1981;  Davis  and 
Davis  1988;  Foss  1960;  Kaufman  1960;  Selznick  1949)  will  be  reviewed. 
Regional  Cultures 

James  Duncan  (1980),  a  noted  American  cultural  geographer,  takes  issue  with  those  who  tend  to 

consider  Americans  as  a  homogeneous  cultural  group,  whose  culture  exerts  profound  influences  on 

behavior.    Duncan  maintains  that  the  danger  with  this  view  is  that  it  will  discourage  inquiry  into 

differences  in  social  and  institutional  interactions.   As  an  example  of  this  problem  he  cites  Zelinsky 

(1973),  developer  of  one  of  the  more  frequently  cited  cultural  divisions  of  the  United  States.   Zelinsky 

notes  the  difficulty  in  identifying  differences  in  cultural  regions  of  the  US: 

In  general,  the  differences  among  American  cultural  areas  tend  to  be  slight  and 
shallow  as  compared  to  most  older,  more  stable  countries...  (1973:109) 

I  used  the  ideas  and  model  of  Raymond  D.  Gastil  (Cultural  Regions  of  the  United  States  (1975)) 
to  explain  the  concepts  of  differences  in  regional  culture.    Gastil  emphasizes  the  wide  variety  of 
meanings  and  definitions  which  scientists  from  different  disciplines  attach  to  the  concept  of  regionalism 
(Gastil  1975;  for  an  extensive  discussion  see  Odum  and  Moore  1938).   A  common  underlying  theme 
identified  by  Machlis  (1979)  sums  up  the  different  variations:  'A  region  normally  refers  to  a  spatial 
distribution  of  phenomena  as  determined  by  any  specified  criteria"  (1979:32). 

Gastil  (1975)  divided  the  United  States  into  13  regions  according  to  variations  of  the  cultures  of 

people  who  dominated  the  original  settlement,  and  secondly  by  cultural  variation  of  subsequent  settlers 

(See  map  of  regions,  Appendix  A).    He  used  the  following  definition  of  culture: 

"Culture"  will  refer  in  this  study  only  to  patterns  of  learned  behavior,  and  to  all 
patterns  of  learned  behavior  that  differ  demonstrably  from  one  group  to  another  by 
virtue  of  variations  in  the  paths  and  content  of  learning.   Cultural  behavior  includes,  of 


course,  verbal  and  symbolic  behavior;  but  unlike  general  social  science  usage,  "culture" 
will  also  be  used  to  refer  to  differences  in  economic,  political,  and  technical  behavior. 
According  to  this  definition,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "culture"  that  does  not 
differentiate  among  groups  of  people  in  time  and  space,  nor  is  there  a  contrast 
between  cultural  and  social  aspects  of  a  society.  (1975:41,  author's  emphasis) 

Examples  of  the  above  concept  relevant  to  the  present  study  might  be  differences  in  how  ranchers 
market  their  product  (economic),  the  organizations  they  have  formed  to  gain  political  influence 
(political),  or  the  range  management  techniques  they  use  (technical)  (see  also  Libecap  1981  for 
examples). 

Gastil  (1975),  Zelinsky  (1973),  and  Meinig  (1965)  defined  Utah  as  the  most  distinct  cultural  region, 
based  on  settlement  and  colonization  by  members  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  subsequent  development 
of  church-related  institutions.    The  next  section  will  highlight  points  made  in  the  literature. 
Mormon  Cultural  Region 

Gastil  describes  the  settlement  of  Utah  as  "...a  product  of  a  desire  to  get  far  away,  to  be  isolated 

enough  to  create  an  entirely  new  life."  (1975:239)    The  individualism  of  the  society  was  observed  by 

Nelson  (1952)  to  result  in  the  creation  of  an  independent  court  system  to  settle  disputes,  an 

independent  education  system,  and  independent  social  welfare  and  recreation  systems.   Early  on,  these 

institutions  were  critical  to  maintaining  the  stability  of  Mormon  settlements  in  the  absence  of 

government  institutions  in  the  sparsely  populated  territory  (the  exception  being  US  Army  surveillance). 

Gradually  they  were  paralleled  by  more  standard  federal,  state,  and  local  institutions;  Nelson  equates 

this  duplication  of  services  to  a  "wheel  within  a  wheel"  (1952:282).   However,  Peterson  (1978)  more 

specifically  writes  that  Utah  livestock  operators  did  not  favor  cession  of  the  public  domain  to  the  states, 

nor  did  they  oppose  federal  management: 

Utah  appears  to  have  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Grazing  Service,  which  involved  local 
stockmen  in  the  policymaking  processes  with  characteristic  New  Deal  concern  for  popular 
participation.    Responding  willingly  if  not  eagerly,  livestock  men  soon  created  grazing  districts 
and  associations  to  help  govern  them.    (Peterson,  1978:662) 

Both  Gastil  (1975)  and  Nelson  (1952)  note  that  church  institutions  still  play  a  large  part  in  the 

social,  political,  and  economic  lives  of  Mormons.  Bartering  and  payments  through  labor  were,  and  are, 

also  common,  especially  in  payment  of  "tithing"  to  the  church. 


For  the  first  50  years  of  settlement  in  Utah,  Gastil  (1975)  writes  that  the  Mormon  settlers 
attempted  to  keep  non-Mormons  out  because  they  felt  threatened  by  the  establishment  of  gentile 
business  development,  acquisition  of  mining  property,  and  federal  government  control. 

Gastil  (1975)  observes  that  the  aspects  of  mutual  aid  and  sharing  in  a  theological  system  were 

carried  over  into  Mormonism  and  the  development  of  Utah.   These  were  manifested  in  cooperative 

herds,  cooperative  stores,  and  cooperative  ditching  (irrigation)  projects.   Gastil  (1975)  also  observed 

that  one  of  the  main  mechanisms  which  serves  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  church  is  the  involvement 

of  members  in  frequent,  family-oriented,  church-organized  activities.   These  may  be  social/recreational, 

community  service  oriented,  religious,  or  aimed  at  fulfilling  administrative/support  functions  of  the 

church.    Gastil  further  writes 

...through  involving  members  in  constant  church-related  activity,  a  pattern  of  intense 
church-related  life  is  developed  that  would  make  life  empty  on  the  outside.   Vitality  is 
maintained  through  the  strict  attention  of  many  layers  of  officials  to  any  wavering 
among  persons  in  their  care.   Every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  an  individual  from 
slipping  into  a  wrong  belief  or  practice,  and  to  isolate  faithful  Mormons  from  the 
society  of  those  who  have  placed  themselves  outside  the  pale.  (1975:241) 

Participation  in  these  frequent  community  activities  is  probably  facilitated  by  the  tendency  of  rural 
Mormons,  even  agriculturists,  to  live  in  towns  as  opposed  to  living  on  their  ranches  or  farms  (Peterson 
1977;  Meinig  1965).   Peterson  (1977:125)  writes  "For  years  Mormon  stockmen  continued  to  prefer 
village  life  over  ranching". 

Probably  the  most  tangible  aspect  of  the  Mormon  faith  is  the  respect  for  the  health  of  the  human 
body,  and  Gastil  writes  that  the  manifestations  of  this:  the  abstention  from  coffee,  tea,  liquor,  and 
tobacco;  have  become  a  "...symbol  of  separateness  for  the  dedicated  Mormon"  (1975:240). 

In  terms  of  natural  resource  use,   Zelinsky  (1973:126)  commented  that    "...the  power  of  the  human 
will  and  an  intensely  cherished  abstract  design  have  triumphed  over  an  unfriendly  habitat."   Speth 
(1967)  theorizes  that  the  Mormon  culture  was  actually  changed  through  forced  adaptations  to  a  desert 
environment.    Gastil  (1975:240)  states  "...the  key  to  Mormon  economy  has  always  been  balance,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  stability." 

Kay  and  Brown  (1985)  found  that  during  settlement,  Mormons  considered  land  ownership  a  divine 
right,  but  that  humans  could  hold  personal  property  and  have  stewardship  responsibilities.   Land  was 
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administered  by  church  authorities  before  the  entry  of  the  federal  General  Land  Office  in  1869  on  a 
philosophy  of  "use  it  or  lose  it",  but  church  leaders  consistently  urged  land  stewards  not  to  squander 
their  allotments.   Although  the  normative  beliefs  of  church  leadership  and  members  were  optimistic 
about  their  ability  to  make  the  harsh  arid  lands  of  Utah  productive,  given  careful  non-wasteful  use,  they 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  land's  carrying  capacity.   Their  previous  agricultural  experience  had  been 
with  the  fertile,  moist  lands  of  the  Northeast  and  Missouri,  and  like  many  other  western  migrants  they 
were  unprepared  for  arid  land  agriculture  and  husbandry.   The  result  was  then  similar  in  Utah  to  other 
newly  settled  lands  of  the  American  West:  overgrazing  leading  to  permanent  ecological  changes  on 
large  expanses  of  rangelands  (see  also  Peterson  1978).   Their  survival  strategy  was  to  rely  on 
cooperative  resource  development  schemes.    In  the  case  of  livestock  grazing  this  meant  communal 
grazing  lands,  in  part  because  wood  and  wire  for  fencing  were  in  short  supply. 

Vogt  and  Albert  (1966)  did  a  comparative  study  of  5  cultures  in  northeastern  New  Mexico  involving 
Mormon  ranchers  in  the  late  1950's.   They  noted  that  a  key  value  held  by  the  Mormon  culture  was  that 
cattle  ranching  was  a  prestigious  lifestyle  in  the  northeastern  New  Mexico  area  they  studied.   They 
supported  this  with  observations  that  Mormons  were  observed  to  favor  ownership  of  large  ranches 
involving  large  numbers  of  livestock  over  smaller  farming  operations. 

The  next  section  will  discuss  traits  which  delineate  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  the  other 
study  area  lies. 
Rocky  Mountain  Cultural  Region 

Montana  is  placed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  defined  by  Gastil  (1975).   To  compare  this 
region  with  the  Mormon  region  of  Utah,  this  section  provides  a  brief  characterization  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  and  Montana  in  particular.    Gastil  admits  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  may  be 
the  most  poorly  defined  of  all  his  cultural  regions,  because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  settlement. 
However  other  literature  (Howard  1959;  Malone  and  Roeder  1976;  and  Jobes  1987)  shows  that 
Montana  ranchers  have  exhibited  some  fairly  unique  and  discernible  qualities  pertinent  to  this  study. 

In  the  case  of  Montana,  Gastil  considers  that  one  might  think  of  the  state  as  located  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  with  significant  socio-cultural  influence  from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.   He  notes  that  only  the 
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extreme  northeast  corner  of  Montana  is  subject  to  this  influence,  and  this  is  mostly  from  commercial 

trade.    In  contrast  to  the  domination  of  the  Upper  Midwest  by  Scandinavian  and  German  groups, 

Montana  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  has  a  much  more  heterogeneous  population.   The  area  is 

largely  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant,  although  Montana  does  contain  concentrations  of  Catholics. 

Gastil  observes  that  the  initial  settlers  to  the  region  were  trappers  in  the  1840s  and  1850s. 

Subsequent  settlers  in  the  1850s,  1860s,  and  1870s  were  primarily  ranchers  and  miners.   This  region 

saw  the  last  conquests  of  Native  Americans  during  this  period.   Once  the  Indian  threat  to  settlers  was 

removed,  cattleowners  began  to  establish  huge  ranches,  which  were  frequently  owned  by  wealthy 

easterners  and  foreigners  (especially  English).    Gastil  notes  that  competition  between  homesteaders 

and  sheepherders  began  early  for  public  domain  lands  being  disposed  of  by  the  federal  government, 

and  violence  has  in  the  past  played  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  the  region.   More  recently,  Gastil 

states: 

Because  the  economy  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  based  on  tourism  and  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  because  it  is  the  playground  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
homeland  of  rugged  individualists  who  believe  it  is  their  land,  their  fauna  and  flora  to 
do  with  as  they  wish,  ecological  disputes  are  often  sharper  here  than  elsewhere. 
(1975:233,  his  emphasis) 

Although  Gastil  perceived  settlers  in  Montana  to  comprise  a  fairly  heterogeneous  population, 

Howard  (1959)  provides  convincing  evidence  that  livestock  operators  in  eastern  Montana  have  had 

cooperative  tendencies  in  managing  range  use  since  the  last  century.   His  work  chronicles  in  detail  the 

formation  and  operation  of  the  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek  Cooperative  Grazing  District.   This  district  was 

established  in  an  area  about  150  miles  south  of  the  present  study  area,  through  lobbying  by  livestock 

interests  and  regional  government  agricultural  agencies.   The  district  operated  by  allowing  a  group  of 

approximately  15  participating  ranchers  to  fence  off  and  allocate  forage  resources  among  themselves  on 

a  large  area  of  interspersed  government  and  private  land.   Howard  (1959)  reports  that  the  district 

worked  very  well,  and  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  members  ran  their  cattle  together  on  large 

pastures,  and  had  elected  a  board  which  oversaw  management  of  the  district  and  settled  disputes.   The 

legislation  which  created  this  district  served  as  the  model  for  1933  state  legislation  to  encourage  and 

expedite  formation  of  these  districts  throughout  the  state.   The  success  of  the  cooperative  grazing 
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district  concept  in  Montana  contributed  to  passage  the  next  year  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 
(Howard  1959;  Foss  1960),  which  established  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  modern  day  BLM  grazing 
districts.   Jobes  (1987),  describes  several  examples  of  collective  resource  use  and  governance  in 
Montana  ranch  communities.   He  notes  that  those  who  still  live  in  rural  communities  on  the  northern 
plains  could  be  considered  as  survivors,  who  are  very  aware  of  their  mutual  interactions  through 
adversity  and  advantages  they  share.   He  notes  however  that  face-to-face  interpersonal  interactions  are 
the  norm,  and  can  serve  as  the  glue  that  binds  the  community  together.   Thus,  community  structure  is 
fragile  when  subjected  to  outside  forces  or  threats  which  may  affect  some  members  more  than  others. 

Besides  relying  on  verbal  communications,  another  reason  for  the  fragile  community  structure 
noted  by  Jobes  (1987)  may  be  that  Montana  ranchers  are  very  dispersed  across  large  areas.   Malone 
and  Roeder  (1976:266)  note  that  "...many  of  those  Montanans  who  remain  in  the  country  experience  a 
degree  of  isolation  that  most  other  Americans  can  hardly  imagine". 

Chappie  (1989)  writes  that  Montanans  value  democracy  and  democratic  traditions,  and  that  the 

state  per  capita  voting  rate  is  among  the  highest  of  any  state.   He  also  notes  that  to  Montanans, 

everybody  is  equal: 

If  you  have  any  money  and,  of  course,  some  people  do,  you  don't  show  it.   You  all 
drink  in  the  same  bar,  the  Stockman  or  the  Mint.   This  doesn't  mean  that  after 
everybody  drinks  too  much  you  can't  drive  home  in  the  longest,  softest  Cadillac.   It 
just  means  that  nobody  will  respect  you  unless  the  boots  pressing  down  the  gas  pedal 
in  that  Cadillac  are  carefully  covered  in  sheep  shit.  (1989:41) 

In  summary,  there  seem  to  be  both  similarities  and  differences  between  the  Mormon  cultural 

region  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  cultural  region,  based  on  the  literature.   The  major  difference  gleaned 

from  this  literature  are  that  in  Utah,  settlement  has  been  very  homogeneous,  by  one  religious  group, 

from  a  relatively  concentrated  area  of  the  northeastern  US.   This  group  has  historically  dominated 

government  and  social  institutions  within  the  state.   In  terms  of  natural  resource  use,  Mormons  were 

viewed  as  having  a  well-documented  collective,  cooperative  approach,  which  probably  stemmed  from 

their  tight  social  network.   This  is  similar  to  the  situation  described  by  Howard  (1959)  in  discussing 

formation  of  cooperative  grazing  districts  in  Montana,  although  a  much  more  diverse  population  exists. 

A  difference  between  a  Utah  ranching  community  and  a  Montana  community  might  be  that  noted  by 


Jobes  (1987):  ranchers  in  Montana  do  have  characteristics  of  communal  governance,  but  a  fragile 
cohesiveness  in  dealing  with  outside  forces. 

Given  a  description  of  some  elements  of  regional  culture,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  literature  on 
the  people  being  studied  in  terms  of  their  work  and  backgrounds. 
Resource  Managers 

Resource  managers  were  defined  as  BLM  personnel  at  the  local  level  (termed  a  resource  area  by 
the  BLM)  who  have  direct  contacts  (interactions)  with  grazing  permittees  concerning  grazing  use. 

Culhane  (1981)  noted  some  potentially  important  background  information  which  may  help  to 
explain  resource  manager  behavior,  and  compare  various  resource  managers.   The  characteristics  are: 
prior  employment  history;  agency  experience;  group  affiliation  and  professional  training. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  studied  by  Kaufman  (1960)  in  the  late  1950's  was  considerably 
different  from  the  present  day  BLM,  his  case  studies  of  five  ranger  districts  provide  some  useful  points 
to  consider.    Kaufman  (1960)  sought  to  determine  why  local  level  public  land  managers  conform  to 
official  and  unofficial  agency-wide  policies,  traditions,  and  behaviors  in  the  face  of  "centrifugal" 
influences  including  local  community  pressure,  geographic  isolation,  and  personal  beliefs.   Over  time, 
Kaufman's  work  has  been  cited  to  document  the  mechanisms  which  have  existed  in  the  agency  to 
preserve  internal  traditions  and  beliefs  about  resource  use  in  a  changing  social  environment. 

Kaufman  (1960)  found  rangers  made  special  allowances  and  did  favors  for  even  the  less  powerful 
resource  users  in  a  community,  and  concluded  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  genuine  sense  of  concern  and 
community  with  the  local  resource  users.    Kaufman  noted  that  while  he  documented  many  agency 
procedures  and  traditions  to  achieve  conformity  to  agency  ways,  he  also  noted  the  official  policy  that 
field  personnel  are  encouraged  to  actively  participate  in  community  affairs. 

Kaufman  presents  another  dimension  to  district  ranger  behavior  which  may  be  pertinent  here.   This 
is  the  idea  that  rangers  receive  "cues  from  their  environments"  which  provide  them  with  a  self-image, 
and  this  self-image  identifies  them  with  Forest  Service  values,  beliefs,  and  customs.   The  cues  come  not 
only  from  within  the  agency,  but  also  from  the  community  in  which  the  ranger  lives.    Examples  are  the 
perceptions  that  local  communities  have  of  rangers  as  important  landlords  of  large  properties,  law 
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enforcement  officers,  fire  bosses,  and  employers.   Kaufman  argues  that  these  roles  remain  the  same 
even  as  rangers  come  and  go  in  a  community,  and  supersede  personal  traits  of  the  ranger.   Specific  to 
Utah,  Peterson  (1978:661)  confirms  this  by  noting  that  even  though  the  Forest  Service  frequently 
employs  locals  to  improve  community  relations,  "...even  tradition-bound  natives  found  that  their  basic 
commitments  lay  with  the  agency  that  employed  them". 

One  question  not  addressed  in  Kaufman's  work  is  how  do  rangers  adjust  to  differences  in  the 
cultural  values  of  the  communities  when  they  are  transferred.   A  point  he  does  make  is  that  at  the  time 
of  his  study,  most  personnel  transfers  were  intraregional,  as  opposed  to  interregional.   This  may  serve 
to  minimize  regional  cultural  differences  experienced  by  local  managers  in  dealing  with  user  groups  in 
different  communities  as  they  stayed  in  the  same  general  regions.   Leman  (1981)  reports  that  the  rising 
costs  of  transferring  employees,  dual  career  couples,  and  the  increased  importance  of  social  amenities 
has  lessened  the  frequency  of  transfers  in  the  Forest  Service.    Leman  speculates  that  this  has  probably 
reduced  the  number  of  employees  that  have  to  adjust  to  new  communities. 
Grazing  Permittees 

This  section  will  review  literature  on  grazing  permittees,  the  resource  users  to  be  considered  in  this 
study.   Several  writers  (Dana  and  Fairfax  1980;  Fairfax  1988;  Foss  1960;  Houghton  1979;  Libecap  1981) 
have  acknowledged  the  strong  feelings  of  ownership  which  western  ranchers  have  about  the  public 
rangelands  they  use.   These  feelings  were  reinforced  by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (43  U.S.C. 
1934),  which  allowed  for  10  year  grazing  permits  to  traditional  range  users  and  the  establishment  of 
grazing  advisory  boards  to  direct  range  management  activities.   The  Act  was  designed  to  stabilize  range 
use  privileges  and  the  essential  workings  of  the  Act  were  retained  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA).(43  U.S.C.  1976). 

According  to  Foss  (1960)  and  Carpenter  (1981)  (first  director  of  the  US  Grazing  Service,  the 
predecessor  agency  to  the  BLM)  there  are  strong  roots  in  the  link  between  rancher  influence  and  BLM 
management  activities.    Traditions  of  rancher  participation  and  decision-making  in  range  management 
began  with  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.   The  Act  gave  considerable  discretion  to  the 
Grazing  Service  to  establish  grazing  districts  and  grazing  rights.    Carpenter  was   faced  with  the 
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monumental  task  of  portioning  out  and  enforcing  grazing  rights  on  142  million  acres  of  land  he  knew 
little  about  with  a  staff  of  17  men.    He  established  the  system  of  local  grazing  advisory  boards  which 
continues  today.    In  1939  the  Act  was  amended  to  ratify  the  institution  of  the  grazing  boards  which 
Carpenter  (1981)  had  established.   The  boards  consisted  of  local  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers,  and  their 
job  was  to  advise  the  federal  range  manager  for  the  district,  as  well  as  plan  and  construct  range 
improvements.   He  maintains  there  was  no  feasible  way  to  effectively  manage  this  land  without 
significant  input  from  the  advisory  boards. 

The  role  of  the  BLM  has  changed  since  the  time  of  Foss's  work  from  a  weak,  politically  run  land 
custodian,  to  a  more  powerful,  professional/technically  oriented  bureaucracy  (Foss  1960;  Fairfax  1988), 
and  Culhane  (1981)  points  out  that  this  has  probably  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  political  influence 
of  grazing  advisory  boards  over  time. 
Interactions 

Literature  on  this  variable  will  be  examined  first  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  interactions  between 
resource  users  and  resource  managers,  then  from  the  theoretical  standpoint.   The  term  "interactions"  is 
used  to  include  a  wide  variety  of  different  contacts  between  the  BLM  offices  and  grazing  permittees. 
Examples  of  interactions  come  from  Culhane  (1981)  in  his  comparative  study  of  local  interest  group 
influence  over  BLM  and  Forest  Service  field  offices:  face-to-face  meetings,  informal  encounters,  written 
correspondence,  and  phone  conversations;  other  types  of  interactions  may  be  discovered. 

Davis  and  Davis  (1988),  in  a  study  which  included  newspaper  content  analysis  and  a  survey  of  73 
public  lands  activists  (users)  and  25  professional  land  managers  (PLMs),  characterized  interactions  by 
both  nature  and  frequency.   The  nature  of  interactions  was  described  by  the  stand  various  users  took 
on  issues  identified  in  the  content  analysis,  and  whether  their  position  eventually  prevailed.   Frequency 
of  contacts  was  counted  by  the  type  of  group  involved  in  the  issue.   The  survey  revealed  that  grazing 
permittees  was  the  group  of  land  users  least  attuned  to  the  position  of  the  PLMs,  and  that  the  Forest 
Service  was  more  likely  to  take  a  prodevelopment  position  than  the  BLM  PLMs. 

While  Davis  and  Davis  provide  an  overall  view  of  agency-user  group  interactions,  Kaufman  (1960) 
provides  a  more  intimate  view  at  the  field  level  which  is  also  useful,  in  that  the  research  question  seeks 
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to  determine  the  cultural  influence  on  interactions.   He  notes  that  "Rangers  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  community  service,  social,  and  fraternal  organizations.   Slowly,  they  absorb  the  point  of 
view  of  their  friends  and  neighbors"  (Kaufman,  1960:76).   He  specifies  two  manifestations  of  local 
community  coercion:  1)  field  personnel  become  so  closely  identified  with  the  communities  in  which 
they  reside  that  they  become  community  delegates  to  agency  headquarters  rather  than  the  reverse;  and 
2)  field  managers,  although  devoted  to  the  agency,  may  become  cowed  by  local  interests.   Among 
Kaufman's  conclusions  were  that  the  agency  took  some  very  effective  and  conscious  steps  in  recruiting, 
training,  and  managing  personnel.   These  administrative  procedures  had  the  intended  impact  of 
breeding  an  organizational  "culture",  resulting  in  high  adherence  by  field  managers  to  agency  policies 
and  traditions. 
Theoretical  Perspectives  on  Organizations  and  Interactions 

The  literature  reviewed  on  resource  managers  showed  that  an  important  consideration  in  studying 
their  behavior  is  that  they  act  as  parts  of  a  larger  organization:  a  national-level,  public  resource 
management  agency.    Considering  resource  managers  as  members  of  an  organization  logically  leads  to 
the  body  of  literature  on  organizational  theory,  and  its  treatment  of  interactions  between  members  of 
groups. 

From  organizational  theory,  (Scott  1987)  describes  the  open  system  theory  of  organizations  as 

being  the  most  recent  paradigm.    He  says  that  no  matter  how  well-organized  and  directed, 

organizations  are  not  "closed  systems,  sealed  off  from  their  environments,  but  are  open  to  and 

dependent  on  flows  of  personnel  and  resources  from  the  outside."  (Scott  1987:23)    Thus  the  definition: 

Organizations  are  coalitions  of  shifting  interest  groups  that  develop  goals  by  negotiation;  the 
structure  of  the  coalition,  its  activities,  and  its  outcomes  are  strongly  influenced  by 
environmental  factors.  (Scott  1987:23) 

Using  the  open  system  paradigm,  organizations  are  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  their 

relationship  to  the  institutional  environment  in  which  they  exist.    This  paradigm  has  the  most  application 

here,  because  a  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  look  at  how  one  component  of  this  institutional 

environment,  the  regional  culture,  influences  interactions  between  resource  users  and  the  agency. 
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Paul  Culhane's  study  Public  Lands  Politics:  Interest  Group  Influence  on  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (1981)  tested  theories  of  organizational  behavior  by  measuring  and 
comparing  open  systems  (in  which  an  agency  is  "captured"  by  it's  clientele  groups)  and  rational  systems 
(where  agency  personnel  "conform"  to  agency  ways).    Culhane  labels  this  dichotomy  the  "capture- 
conformity  debate"  (1981),  and  bases  it  on  work  by  Kaufman  (1960)  and  Foss  (1960). 

In  looking  for  evidence  of  either  capture  or  conformity,  Culhane  also  applied  elements  of  the 
theory  of  clientelism,  defined  in  the  discussion  of  Selznick's  (1949)  work  on  the  TVA.   As  applied  by 
Culhane,  open  systems  theory  holds  that  the  most  important  influences  on  any  organization  come  from 
two  groups.   The  "customers"  of  the  organization  are  those  who  use  the  products  of  the  organization  in 
return  for  supplying  it  with  the  resources  it  needs;  and  the  "suppliers",  whose  cooperation  is  needed  to 
produce  products  for  its  customers. 

The  theory  of  clientelism  is  based  on  the  logic  that  the  bureaucratic  tendency  is  to  assure  its  own 
survival  in  a  political  environment.   The  result  is  that  it  must  develop  a  constituency,  to  provide  it  with 
a  source  of  power.   As  a  private  business  depends  on  customer  satisfaction,  so  must  a  government 
agency  create  a  satisfied  interest  group  clientele  which  can  support  it  through  the  legislative  and 
budgeting  processes. 

Culhane's  conclusions  are  based  on  the  results  of  interviews  on  28  Forest  Service  Ranger  Districts 
and  9  BLM  resource  areas  carried  out  from  mid-1972  to  mid-1973.   He  found  that  there  were  more 
differences  in  public  influence  on  land  management  within  the  BLM  than  there  were  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM.   He  concludes  that  "The  capture-conformity  debate  needs  to  be  clearly 
revised-if  not  discarded  altogether-because  it  implies  that  the  existence  of  group  influence  is 
tantamount  to  capture  and  that  both  are  antithetical  to  professionalism  and  conformity"    (Culhane 
1981:332).   Fairfax  (1983),  in  her  review  of  Culhane's  book,  also  felt  that  the  theory  behind  the 
capture-conformity  debate  is  outdated.   She  states  "...to  argue  between  them  distorts  many  issues  and 
ignores  much  that  is  pertinent"  (1983:117).   She  points  out  that  Culhane's  data  was  collected  in  the 
early  1970's,  before  the  passage  of  FLPMA,  the  BLM  organic  act. 
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Culhane  acknowledges  that  with  350  interest  groups  of  45  different  types  in  the  37  organization-sets 

he  studied,  there  naturally  is  influence  on  these  agencies.   He  also  notes  that  commodity  groups 
reinforce  their  interests,  having  the  most  contacts  with  land  managers.    Culhane  summarizes  his 
findings  by  noting  that  the  combination  of  a  strict  adherence  to  multiple-use  doctrine  and  the 
professional  perspective  of  agency  personnel  means  that  neither  agency  could  be  considered  captured 
by  any  interest  group. 

The  next  section  examines  the  idea  of  boundary  spanning,  as  a  mechanism  by  which  an  open 
system  organization  may  interact  with  it's  institutional  environment. 
Boundary  Spanning 

The  organizational  boundary  is  described  by  Scott  (1987)  as  the  limits  placed  on  collectivities  which 
distinguish  them  from  other  systems.   Boundary  spanning  is  any  activity  or  behavior  by  members  of  a 
collectivity  which  transcends  these  limits  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  the  limits  (Scott 
1987).     Scott's  theoretical  description  of  boundaries  and  boundary  spanning  is  given  more  relevance  to 
the  research  question  in  a  study  by  Carroll  (1988).   He  used  qualitative  research  techniques  to  study 
interactions  between  the  National  Park  Service  and  local  communities  when  the  Park  Service  took  over 
administrative  control  of  two  rivers  in  the  eastern  US.   His  two  case  studies  show  that  planning  and 
funding  for  one  river  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  approach  of  the  initial  Park  Service  employees 
assigned  to  the  site,  who  did  not  try  to  "manage"  the  river  until  after  they  had  spent  several  months 
building  up  contacts  with  local  citizens  and  community  leaders  on  an  informal  basis.   Over  250  open- 
ended  interviews  with  area  residents  highlighted  the  theme  that  these  citizens  found  the  Park  Service 
employees  to  be  open,  accessible,  honest  and  reasonable.   They  were  impressed  that  the  NPS 
personnel  entered  the  community,  to  discuss  business  directly  with  local  people.    On  the  other  river, 
the  agency  immediately  began  law  enforcement  operations,  and  a  planning  team  from  the  NPS  Denver 
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office  shuttled  back  and  forth  to  create  the  development  and  management  plans  for  the  site.   Carroll's 

conclusions  state: 

From  a  more  applied  perspective,  the  evidence  gathered  in  the  current  study  suggests 
that  how  a  federal  land  management  agency's  presence  is  defined  and  the  nature  and 
tone  of  community-agency  relationships  depend  in  part  on  the  agency  mangers'  (sic) 
ability  and  willingness  to  reach  across  cultural  boundaries  separating  formal 
organizations  from  rural  communities  and  to  develop  linkages  based  on  face-to-face 
interaction  so  that  a  process  of  mutual  learning  and  trust  building  can  occur.   This  is 
an  energy  and  time-consuming  process.   It  is  also  a  process  that  does  not  lend  itself  to 
strictly  linear  thinking  or  the  constraints  of  standardized  procedures,  formal  rules, 
highly  defined  roles,  or  an  eight-to-five  work  day.   It  involves  the  ability  to  think 
beyond  the  agencies  (sic)  internal  culture  in  order  to  span  the  boundaries  of  two  very 
different  social  worlds.     (1988:331) 

Other  examples  of  boundary  spanning  behavior  exist.    Selznick's  (1949)  study  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (TVA)  in  1942-43,  identified  a  process  of  coaptation,  where  the  agency  included 
representatives  of  different  constituency  groups  on  decision-making  boards.   Culhane's  (1981)  study 
identified  how  government  managers'  membership  in  various  fraternal,  civic,  and  client  interest  groups 
served  to  provide  more  open  communication,  and  "intelligence"  capabilities  to  the  land  management 
agencies. 
Summary  of  Relevant  Ideas  from  Literature 

Many  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  literature,  and  the  works  cited  show  that  not  all  writers 
are  in  agreement  about  traits  of  the  two  regional  cultures  being  studied.   The  literature  does  agree  that 
Mormon  communities  are  geographically  and  socially  tightly  knit  with  a  history  of  communal  use  of 
resources.    On  the  other  hand,  Montana  ranchers  tend  to  be  widely  dispersed  on  the  landscape 
(Malone  and  Roeder  1976).    Gastil's  describes  Montanans  as  being  from  more  heterogeneous 
backgrounds,  and  less  socially  organized,  but  Jobes'  (1987)  more  concise  description  provides  a  model 
similar  to  that  in  Utah.   Recounts  of  the  creation  of  cooperative  state  grazing  districts  from  Howard 
(1959)  and  Foss  (1960)  provide  solid  evidence  that  Montana  ranchers  have  united  together  in  the  past 
as  resource  users. 

In  terms  of  the  studies  which  have  been  done  of  resource  managers  and  resource  users,  Culhane 
(1981),  Foss  (1960),  and  Kaufman  (1960)  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  amount  of  influence  held 
by  local  interest  groups  over  federal  land  managers  at  the  local  level.   This  influence  was  described  in 
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relative  terms.    Culhane  (1980)  and  Foss  (1960)  both  tested  theories  of  agency  capture  by  local 
interests  while  Kaufman  (1960)  primarily  noted  conformity  to  agency  policy. 

Davis  and  Davis  (1988),  using  content  analysis,  provided  a  solid  measure  of  how  interactions 
served  to  increase  influence  of  user  groups  over  decision-making. 

In  looking  longitudinally  at  the  BLM  over  the  time  period  from  Foss's  study  (the  1950's)  to  the 
investigation  of  Culhane  (the  early  1970's),  to  the  more  recent  work  of  Davis  and  Davis  (1988), 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  BLM  has  become  a  more  professional,  technocratic  resource 
management  agency.   However,  there  is  a  tendency  for  organizations  to  seek  legitimacy  and  support 
from  their  clientele  groups  (Foss  1960).   This  is  an  important  characteristic  to  investigate.  Indeed,  a 
new  problem  may  be  that  the  agency  is  not  communicating  well  with  its  new  technocratic  approach 
(Bradley  and  Ingram  1986;  Williams,  personal  communication,  3/28/90;  Zimmer,  personal 
communication,  4/7/90). 

Another  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  ranchers  have  been  a  key  user  group  in  the  evolution 
of  the  BLM.  There  is  a  rich  base  of  knowledge  which  describes  rancher  influence  on  the  BLM  and  its 
predecessor  agencies. 

The  studies  ciled  above  seem  to  support  theorist  Scott's  conclusion  that  organizations  are  rewarded 
and  have  incentives  for  the  development  of  correct  structures  and  processes,  and  not  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  outputs  alone.    Here  we  find  a  common,  testable  theme  in  all  the  above  studies: 
government  organizations  have  the  incentive/obligation  of  getting  legitimacy  and  support  from  their 
environments. 
Development  of  Hypotheses  from  Literature 

Based  on  the  literature  reviewed  in  the  preceding  pages,  two  hypotheses  were  developed  and  tested 
in  this  study. 

Hypothesis  1  responds  to  the  fact  that  the  literature  does  not  address  the  question  of  how  a 
nationwide  federal  resource  management  agency  adapts  to  regional  cultural  differences.   Some  writers 
(Bradley  and  Ingram  1986)  and  BLM  officials  (Williams,  personal  communication  3/28/90;  Zimmer, 
personal  communication  4/7/90)  see  this  as  an  important  question.   The  first  step  addressing  this 
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question  will  be  to  describe  relevant  aspects  of  regional  culture.   Carroll's  (1988)  work  with  the  Park 

Service  used  the  boundary  spanning  model  to  describe  resource  manager-resource  user  interactions  at 

the  local  level.   The  boundaries  to  be  spanned  in  my  study  may  be  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 

Carroll's  work:  in  both  cases,  the  organizational  boundaries  are  between  employees  of  a  national, 

technical,  natural  resources  bureaucracy  and  local  resource  users.    No  studies  to  date  have  provided  the 

detail  necessary  to  determine  if  boundary  spanning  is  a  potentially  useful  model  for  BLM  behavior. 

Thus,  hypothesis  1  states: 

Regional  cultural  differences  do  not  influence  interactions  between 
grazing  permittees  and  BLM  resource  managers. 

i 

The  second  hypothesis  is  closely  related  to  the  first.   It  examines  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 

government  resource  managers  behave  as  the  literature  indicates  has  happened  in  the  past,  by  adapting 

their  interactions  to  fit  the  regional  culture  (what  Scott  (1987)  would  call  the  institutional  environment). 

Hypothesis  2: 

BLM  resource  managers  do  not  attempt  to  adapt  their  interactions  to 
the  regional  culture  in  which  they  work. 


The  next  chapter  will  describe  the  methods  used  to  gather  information  to  test  these  hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  3 
METHODS 

I  used  a  case  study  approach  (Baker  1988;  Burgess  1984),  which  is  described  as  "...condensed  field 
experience  aimed  at  providing  an  in-depth  picture  of  environments."  (Baker  1988:229)   This  method 
was  chosen  because  I  wanted  to  understand  the  range  of  interactions  possible,  not  their  frequency. 

This  chapter  will  discuss  study  site  selection,  the  sampling  strategy,  key  variables  and  indicators  to 
test  hypotheses,  data  collection,  data  analysis,   BLM  support,  and  limitations  to  the  study. 
Study  Sites 

After  discussions  with  BLM  officials  at  the  Washington,  DC  headquarters  (Williams,  personal 
communication  3/28/90;  10/24/90)  and  the  officials  at  the  state  BLM  offices  in  Utah  and  Montana, 
two  BLM  resource  areas  were  chosen  for  study  by  mutual  agreement  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1)  The  resource  areas  have  significant  grazing  programs  with  rangelands  primarily  managed 
according  to  section  3  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (this  means  that  the  BLM  actively 
manages  large  blocks  of  grazing  land  which  are  the  majority  of  land  used  by  permittees,  as 
opposed  to  small  scattered  tracts  under  custodial  management); 

2)  The  resource  areas  are  perceived  by  BLM  contacts  as  having  marked  characteristics  of  the 
regional  cultures  they  are  working  in  (each  state  is  in  a  different  cultural  region  according  to 
Gastil  (1975));  and 

3)  Local  managers  were  willing  to  allow  me  to  study  their  operations  for  the  5  week  study 
period  at  each  site. 

Resource  areas  are  the  field  offices  for  BLM  management,  and  in  the  grazing  program,  it  is  the 
field  office  personnel  that  have  the  day-to-day  interactions  with  the  grazing  permittees.   The  actual 
BLM  resource  areas  chosen  will  not  be  disclosed,  as  part  of  the  promise  of  anonymity  and 
confidentiality  made  to  all  participants  in  the  study. 
Sampling  Strategy 

My  goal  was  to  understand  the  range  of  interactions   possible.   Thus  as  noted  by  Burgess  (1984) 
probability  sampling  would  be  inefficient,  because  relevant  characteristics  in  the  population  being 
studied  may  be  missed,  or  much  time  wasted  collecting  and  analyzing  data  which  are  redundant  or 
irrelevant  to  the  conceptual  process. 
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The  sampling  process  consisted  of  gathering  information  from  BLM  personnel  to  determine  who  to 
contact,  and  to  find  out  about  upcoming  possibilities  for  interactions  between  the  BLM   grazing 
permittees  [termed  snowball  sampling  by  (Baker  1988)].   Following  initial  contacts  with  grazing 
permittees  and  others  in  the  community,  selections  were  made  for  interviewing,  document  review,  and 
interactions  to  observe  [termed  purposive  sampling  by  Baker  (1988)]. 
Those  interviewed  fell  into  four  groups: 

1)  BLM  personnel  who  had  interactions  with  grazing  permittees  concerning  grazing 
administration. 

2)  Grazing  permittees  (identified  as  traditional  ranchers),  who  offered  the  best  possibility 
of  exemplifying  the  influences  of  regional  culture  on  the  interactions  being  studied. 
The  criteria  used  to  select  traditional  ranchers  were: 

a)  Cattle  ranchers  who  had  permits  to  use  BLM  administered 
rangelands  under  section  3  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934; 

b)  At  least  second  generation  ranchers  from  ranching  families  within  the 
resource  areas  being  studied; 

c)  Those  who  had  ranched  throughout  their  adult  lives  on  the  same  resource 
area; 

d)  In  the  Mormon  cultural  region  (Utah),  ranchers  studied  were  members  of  the 
Mormon  church.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  cultural  region  (Montana),  ranchers 
were  selected  who  were  not  members  of  the  Mormon  church; 

3)  Nontraditional  ranchers  for  comparative  purposes.    In  Montana,  these  permittees  did 
not  meet  one  or  more  of  criteria  a,  b,  or  c  above. 

4)  Outsiders  who  included  retired  BLM  employees,  government  agricultural  extension 
workers,  a  county  commissioner,  and  other  BLM  employees,  either  in  management  or 
staff  positions. 


Characteristics  of  Key  Variables  from  Literature 

Table  1  shows  how  ideas  from  the  literature  were  conceptually  organized  according  to  the  four  key 
variables.   The  indicators  in  the  Table  1  served  as  a  basic  checklist  of  topics  to  discuss  during  the 
interviews.   Additional,  more  specific  topics  were  brought  up  as  they  emerged  through  the  data 
gathering  process. 
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Table  1:  Organization  of  Key  Variables  and  Indicators  from  Literature 


Key  variable 


Indicators  as  described  in  literature 


Regional  Culture 
(Utah) 


(Montana) 


Resource 
Managers 


Resource 

Users 


Interactions 


Development  of  independent  institutions  (Gastil  1975) 
Cooperative  development  and  use  of  natural  resources  (Gastil  1975) 


Involvement  in  Mormon  church  oriented  activities  and  tightness  of  social 
network  (Gastil  1975) 

Symbols  of  separation,  or  behaviors  which  identify  culture,  such  as  abstinence 
from  coffee,  or  alcohol  (Gastil  1975) 


Prestige  of  owning  a  large  cattle  ranch  (Vogt  and  Albert  1966) 

Heterogeneous  population  (Gastil  1975) 
Collective  resource  use  (Jobes  1987) 


Cohesiveness  of  ranching  community  members  in  dealing  with  outside  threats 
or  outside  forces  (Jobes  1987) 


Strong  feeling  of  ownership  of  land  and  resources  (Gastil  1975) 


Employment  history,  agency  experience,  group  affiliation,  professional  training 
(Culhane  1981) 

Feeling  of  concern  and  community  with  local  resource  users  (Kaufman  1960) 


Feeling  of  ownership  of  public  lands  (Dana  and  Fairfax  1980;  Fairfax  1988; 
Foss  1960;  Houghton  1979;  Libecap  1981) 

Heavy  involvement  in  government  land  management  decisions  (Foss  1960; 
Carpenter  1981).    Relevant  examples  would  be  grazing  advisory  boards,  which 
input  into  BLM  decisions,  or  applying  political  pressure  on  land  managers 
through  interest  groups 

Type  of  interactions:  face-to-face,  meetings  informal  encounters,  written 
correspondence,  phone  conversations  (Culhane  1981) 

Nature  and  frequency  of  interactions,  (the  nature  of  interactions  was 
described  by  whether  the  position  of  a  given  party  involved  in  an  interaction 
eventually  prevailed)  (Davis  and  Davis  1988) 

Participation  in  interactions  outside  of  work,  leading  to  local  managers 
becoming  community  delegates  to  agency  headquarters  (Kaufman  1960) 
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Data  Collection 

I  used  the  multiple  strategy  approach  (Burgess  1984)  to  collect  data  during  January  to  March  1991. 
I  split  my  time  among  three  methods  of  data  collection:  interviewing,  participant  observation,  and 
document  review,  with  interviewing  occupying  the  most  time  and  providing  most  of  the  material 
collected. 

The  use  of  several  methods  to  collect  information,  and  then  comparing  the  information  from 
different  sources,  is  also  called  triangulation,  and  served  to  improve  the  validity  of  the  study  (Burgess 
1984). 
Participant  Observation 

This  technique  involves  being  in  and  around  the  social  setting  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  that  setting.   Lofland  (1971),  Whyte  (1984),  and  Burgess  (1984)  all  feel  that  a 
good  research  environment  exists  in  the  participant-as-observer  role,  where  the  researcher  is  open 
about  his  work,  and  develops  personal  relationships  with  the  participants  from  various  groups  and 
factions. 

Notes  were  written  at  the  end  of  each  day  about  meetings  attended  (based  on  meeting  notes), 
informal  conversations  (from  memory)  and  personal  observations  and  feelings.   These  notes  were 
arranged  chronologically.    Significant  ideas  and  analyses  of  what  was  being  observed  were  written  into 
this  set  of  notes  as  well.    Each  evening  these  notes  were  written  on  an  IBM-compatible  personal 
computer  using  word  processing  software  to  facilitate  organization  and  compilation. 
Interviewing 

Interviewing  was  the  major  data  collection  effort.  The  resource  area  manager  and  range 
conservationists  were  interviewed  the  first  week  at  both  sites.    Early  discussions  with  them  provided  the 
names  of  permittees  and  outsiders  to  interview.    Especially  in  Utah  the  same  names  came  up 
frequently,  probably  because  of  the  small  number  of  total  permittees  in  the  area.    In  Montana  this 
happened  less  often.  At  both  locations  initial  contacts  and  appointments  were  made  with  grazing 
permittees  by  telephone.    After  an  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  study,  most  permittees  were 
very  willing  or  even  eager  to  be  interviewed.   There  were  no  permittees  in  Utah  who  refused  to  be 
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interviewed.  In  Montana,  one  permittee  said  he  was  too  busy;  another  missed  the  appointment  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  rescheduled. 

Interviews  were  loosely  structured,  and  lasted  from  45  minutes  to  3  hours,  with  the  average  being 
about  one  and  a  half  hours.  They  typically  began  with  me  describing  the  study  (usually  repeating  what  I 
had  said  in  the  initial  phone  conversation),  stating  that  all  respondents  would  remain  anonymous,  and 
that  no  place  names  would  be  given.   We  then  moved  into  more  specific  subjects:  the  respondent's 
biographical  information,  and  depending  on  which  group  the  respondent  was  in,  themes  such  as  career 
experiences,  work  activities,  type  of  ranching  operation,  interactions  with  the  BLM  or  permittees, 
membership  in  social  groups  or  organizations,  and  finally  ending  with  recommendations  of  who  else  to 
talk  to.   I  usually  finished  by  asking  the  respondent  to  review  the  list  of  contacts  which  I  had  compiled. 
This  was  useful,  because  it  allowed  me  to  share  something  with  the  permittee,  which  sometimes  led  to 
insights  about  the  people  on  the  list,  or  relations  between  people.   It  was  also  a  check  to  see  if  I  was 
missing  anybody  who  would  shed  new  light  on  the  study. 
Document  Review 

The  third  leg  of  the  multiple  strategy  used  here  was  document  review  to  provide  background 
information  and  verify  what  was  being  said  and  observed.   A  useful  document  was  the  Management 
Situation  Analysis,  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan  process  as  a 
background  information  source.   It  is  a  compilation  of  much  useful  socio-economic  information,  as  well 
as  resource  descriptions  and  inventories.    Other  documents  used  were  annual  grazing  use  reports, 
allotment  management  plans,  and  correspondence  between  permittees  and  the  BLM. 
Autonomy  and  Anonymity 

Most  field  sociologists  feel  that  in  order  to  gain  as  many  candid,  open  feelings  as  possible,  it  is  best 
if  the  researcher  is  viewed  as  being  autonomous  from  any  involved  organizations  (Whyte  1984).   There 
were  no  apparent  problems  with  either  permittees  or  other  respondents  questioning  my  motives  when  I 
explained  that  I  was  a  graduate  student  and  the  study  was  being  conducted  independently  of  the  BLM. 
This  did  not  seem  to  vary  whether  I  made  contact  with  the  interviewee  myself,  or  whether  one  of  the 
range  conservationists  had  mentioned  beforehand  to  the  permittee  that  I  would  be  contacting  them. 
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Both  in  Utah  and  Montana,  comments  were  made  by  several  interviewees  that  they  enjoyed  having 
someone  listen  to  their  views. 

In  Montana,  the  research  was  being  done  during  the  mud  season,  and  a  BLM  4-wheel  drive  vehicle 
was  used  to  get  to  remote  ranches  on  otherwise  impassable  dirt  roads.   I  soon  learned  to  bring  up  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  encounter  that  the  BLM  had  provided  the  vehicle,  because  I  could  tell  from 
ranchers'  glances  that  it  brought  up  questions  in  their  minds.   In  a  few  cases  it  was  one  of  the  first 
things  they  said  to  me.   When  I  openly  addressed  the  question,  and  assured  them  that  I  was  doing 
independent  research  as  a  student,  it  seemed  to  relax  them  a  bit. 

Assurance  of  anonymity  also  seemed  to  be  a  great  help  in  getting  people  to  open  up.   Permittees 
or  outsiders  only  rarely  hesitated  to  mention  the  name  of  a  BLM  employee  "on  the  record"  but  in  3-4 
cases  at  each  site,  they  hedged  about  mentioning  the  names  of  other  permittees. 
Analysis  of  Data 

Data  analysis  roughly  followed  the  pattern  of  steps  described  by  Baker  (1988).   First,  all  notes  and 
transcripts  were  entered  into  a  personal  computer.   Transcripts  of  interviews  were  organized  into 
different  documents  for  coding  according  to  study  site  and  type  of  respondent  (rancher,  BLMer, 
outsider).   Codes  were  inserted  in  the  word  processing  documents  which  represented  categories  of 
ideas,  attitudes,  or  events.   These  coding  categories  served  a  purpose  similar  to  the  indicators  shown  in 
Table  1,  i.e.,  elements  of  the  key  variables  were  broken  down  so  they  could  be  understood. 

The  coding  categories  were  conceptually  organized  under  the  key  variables,  however  the  indexing 
procedure  allowed  any  combination  to  be  retrieved  and  viewed.   As  the  coding  process  continued, 
categories  were  constantly  reviewed,  to  look  for  redundancies,  meaningfulness,  and  appropriateness  to 
each  key  variable.   As  more  text  was  coded,  the  list  of  categories  became  very  long,  and  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  combine  similar  categories,  or  broaden  certain  categories  to  include  a  wider 
range  of  ideas  and  events. 

When  all  data  were  coded,  and  all  categories  had  been  finalized,  the  documents  were  run  through 
the  WordCruncher  (Electronic  Text  Corporation  1987)  content  analysis  program  to  index  all  text.  This 
process  allowed  retrieval  and  evaluation  of  the  text  in  various  combinations  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  what  was  recorded  would  support  or  reject  the  hypotheses.  Although  as  Appendix  B  shows,  many 
coding  categories  were  developed,  I  realized  as  I  made  runs  with  WordCruncher  that  many  categories 
didn't  contain  enough  meaningful  statements  from  which  to  draw  any  conclusions,  or  help  test 
hypotheses.   The  coding  categories  in  Appendix  B  which  are  in  bold  print  are  the  ones  which  actually 
yielded  the  most  useful  data. 
BLM  Support/Living  Arrangements 

The  BLM  signed  me  on  as  a  volunteer  at  each  study  site,  which  provided  access  to  BLM 
documents  and  personnel,  allowed  for  travel  in  BLM  vehicles,  and  coverage  by  workers'  compensation 
insurance  while  working  on  data  gathering.   The  BLM  also  provided  housing  at  each  site,  and  a  4- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  in  Montana.   Housing  in  Utah  was  in  a  private  apartment  in  the  same  community 
as  the  local  BLM  office.    In  Montana,  I  lived  in  a  trailer  on  BLM  property. 
Limitations  to  Study 

The  study  sites  were  not  chosen  randomly,  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  any  other  resource 
areas  or  situations.    They  were  chosen  to  try  to  best  exemplify  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  regional 
cultures  for  comparison. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  during  the  course  of  the  interviews  involved  very  personal  feelings  and 
relationships  carefully  built  over  time,  and  although  I  felt  the  people  I  talked  with  were  in  some  cases 
remarkably  candid,  I  don't  expect  that  they  always  told  me  the  entire  truth,  never  exaggerated,  or  didn't 
try  to  sway  my  perception  in  one  way  or  the  other.   The  triangulation  approach  I  used  proved  to  me 
that  all  of  the  above  look  place,  and  allowed  me  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  distortion  of 
reality. 

I  had  two  probable  refusals,  but  I  don't  feel  they  adversely  affected  the  study.   In  Utah  I  did  not 
break  into  the  social  network  of  the  community  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked,  and  this  may  limit  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  some  observations.    For  example,  the  only  social  function  I  was  invited  to  in 
Utah  was  the  stockmen's  banquet  on  the  evening  of  their  meeting.    Few  of  the  permittees  talked  much 
about  their  social  lives,  even  when  asked  directly.   This  was  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Montana  where  I 
had  many  more  opportunities  to  experience  social  interactions  first  hand,  and  1  feel  I  have  more  depth 
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of  knowledge  about  the  social  network  there.   BLMers  and  outsiders  at  both  sites  were  useful  to  test 
ideas  I  had  about  the  social  interactions  and  to  determine  if  my  interpretations  of  what  I  was  observing 
agreed  with  their  own  perception. 

The  people  I  interviewed  were  usually  alone,  although  occasionally  there  would  be  other  family 
members  present,  most  often  wives  of  the  permittees.   Because  I  did  not  feel  comfortable  requesting 
people  to  leave  the  interview  in  their  own  homes,  I  accepted  these  situations,  and  noted  the  apparent 
influence  the  additional  people  seemed  to  have;  in  many  cases  I  felt  it  was  positive,  and  provided  more 
depth. 
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CHAPTER  4 

CASE  STUDY  BACKGROUND  AND  RESULTS 

Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  the  descriptions  and  results  of  the  case  studies.   The  fust  part  describes  the 
results  of  the  data  gathering  strategy.   The  second  part  provides  general  geographical  descriptions  of 
the  two  sites,  and  the  characteristics  of  typical  ranching  operations  at  each.   The  third  part  will  describe 
each  of  the  key  variables  in  detail,  to  prepare  for  the  data  analysis  in  the  next  chapter. 
Data  Gathering 
Interviews 

Conducting  interviews  proved  to  be  the  main  emphasis  of  the  data  collection  effort  at  both  sites. 
Table  2  shows  the  breakdown  of  interviews  by  group. 


Table  2:  Interviews  by  group. 


Source 


Utah 


Montana 


Interviews  with 

grazing  permittees: 

Traditional 

Non-traditional 

Total 

Interviews  with 

BLMers 

8 
5 
13 

4 

Interviews  with 

outsiders 

7 

11 

4 
15 

3 

5 


Total  people 
interviewed 


24 


23 


Total  interviews 


25 
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1  Some  were  interviewed  twice. 

The  sampling  proportion  for  grazing  permittees  varied  considerably  between  sites  (13  of  55  in  Utah 
versus  15  of  about  400  in  Montana).    However,  with  the  theoretical  sampling  strategy  used,  this 
difference  was  not  as  critical  as  the  consideration  of  whether  or  not  respondents  were  sampled  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  widest  possible  range  of  opinions  and  perspectives.    By  concentrating  on 
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having  a  range  of  respondents,  I  could  compare  different  behaviors  and  attitudes  affecting  interactions, 
and  make  clearer  evaluations  for  hypothesis  testing. 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  for  selecting  traditional  ranchers  (see  page  19),  Montana  grazing 
permittees  were  also  selected  to  represent  their  participation  in  cooperatives.   They  were  either  in  non- 
controversial  grazing  cooperatives  which  all  respondents  agreed  functioned  smoothly,  or  they  were  in 
conflict-ridden  grazing  cooperatives,  or  they  were  not  in  grazing  cooperatives  at  all.   Also,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  select  both  younger  and  older  permittees  (less  than  or  greater  than  about  45).   In  Utah 
additional  criteria  were:  that  respondents  were  considered  by  others  to  have  either  strong  positive  or 
negative  relations  with  the  BLM;  that  they  were  leaders  in  either  the  Stockmen's  Association  the  Farm 
Bureau,  or  the  Mormon  church;  that  they  represented  both  younger  and  older  permittees. 

Although  the  distinction  was  made  between  traditional  and  non-traditional  ranchers  in  sampling, 
this  factor  didn't  emerge  as  important  when  the  range  of  ranchers'  responses  was  analyzed.    However, 
often  in  describing  the  results  in  this  chapter,  I  decided  to  distinguish  whether  comments  were  made  by 
a  traditional  or  nontraditional  rancher,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader.   When  this  was  not  done,  and 
general  references  are  made  to  "permittees"  or  "ranchers",    then  the  statement  applies  to  both 
traditional  or  nontraditional  permittees. 
Observation,  Informal  Conversati on s 

When  interviews  were  not  scheduled,  and  there  wasn't  a  pressing  need  to  transcribe  tapes,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  the  BLM  office  at  each  site,  reading  documents,  planning  interviews  or  having 
informal  conversations  with  BLM  employees  and  grazing  permittees  that  came  to  the  office.   I  ate 
lunch  as  often  as  possible  in  the  lunchroom  at  each  site  to  maximize  time  spent  with  various  BLM 
employees.  Besides  unscheduled  time  spent  in  the  BLM  office,  I  also  participated  in  various  BLM  and 
grazing  permittee  meetings  and  social  experiences.   These  are  listed  in  Table  3: 
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Table  3:  Meetings  and  Events  Attended 


Utah 

1     grazing  advisory  board  meeting, 

1     stockmen's  meeting  and  banquet, 

1     stockmen's  political  action  meeting  nearby  in  Colorado, 

1     BLM  staff  meeting, 

3     trips  with  range  conservationists  ("range  cons"  in  BLM  vernacular)  for  range/precip 

monitoring  and  visiting  permittees, 
1     trip  with  permittee  and  range  con  to  look  at  range  improvement  possibilities, 
1     day  spent  helping  a  permittee, 

3  visits  to  coffeeshop  with  range  con  and  permittees, 
75   hours  (approximately)  in  BLM  office. 

Montana 

1     BLM  range  conservationists  meeting, 

1     cooperative  state  grazing  district  board  meeting, 

4  trips  with  range  cons  to  monitor  range  and  visit  permittees, 

3  BLM  staff  meetings, 
75   hours  in  BLM  office, 

4  meals  with  range  cons  at  their  homes, 

5  meals  with  ranchers  at  their  homes, 
1/2   day  helping  a  permittee, 

Many  visits  to  local  bars  and  clubs,  attended  basketball  tournament  with  range  con 
and  family,  assisted  range  con  with  4-H  youth  activity. 


Document  Review 

Examination  of  documents  proved  to  be  less  important  than  interviewing  or  participant  observation, 
because  most  interactions  were  undocumented.   As  well,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  corroborating 
information  about  grazing  use  levels  from  grazing  case  files  really  reflected  actual  use.   Interestingly, 
some  permittees  over-report  their  grazing  use,  out  of  fear  they  will  have  their  maximum  forage  use  cut; 
or  to  lead  the  BLM  into  thinking  that  their  allotment  could  support  more  grazing  use  than  is  being 
allowed.   The  other  more  predictable  occurrence  was  that  permittees  would  under-report  their  actual 
grazing  use.    Both  strategies  seemed  to  be  used  by  permittees  at  both  sites. 
Background  Geographical  Information 
Physical  Geography 

The  Utah  study  site  consisted  of  a  cold  desert  range  habitat  type  spread  through  a  landscape  of  dry 
valley  bottoms,  mountain  foothills,  and  high  relief  canyon  country.    Elevations  of  the  BLM  lands  ranges 
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from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  sea  level.   Rainfall  averages  about  10-15  inches  per  year,  although  the 
area  has  been  suffering  from  drought  conditions  over  the  last  several  years.   Temperatures  range  from 
the  upper  90's  in  the  summer  to  well  below  freezing  in  the  winter.    The  area  has  low  to  moderate 
livestock  forage  productivity,  and  overall  was  less  productive  than  the  area  studied  in  Montana. 

The  Montana  study  site  consisted  of  northern  prairie  range  types,  of  moderate  forage  productivity. 
This  area  was  more  temperate  than  the  Utah  site,  with  about  20  inches  of  rain  per  year,  cooler 
summer  temperatures,  and  generally  much  colder  winter  temperatures,  with  a  shorter  growing  season. 
Elevations  ranged  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Land/Permit  Ownership 

About  85  percent  of  approximately  2,000,000  acres  within  grazing  allotments  in  the  Utah  resource 
area  is  administered  in  fairly  contiguous  blocks  by  the  BLM.   Only  about  7  percent  of  the  grazing  land 
within  the  allotments  is  privately  held,  with  the  remaining  8  percent  leased  by  the  permittees  primarily 
from  the  State  of  Utah  or  the  USDA  Forest  Service.   There  are  about  55  permittees  on  70  grazing 
allotments  administered  by  the  resource  area. 

Most  BLM  permittees  at  the  Utah  site  grazed  BLM  land  from  October  to  May,  then  moved  into 
higher  elevation  forests  on  either  Forest  Service  or  private  land  for  the  summer.   This  meant  that  some 
of  the  permittees  spent  their  entire  grazing  year  on  federal  lands,  and  very  few  of  the  permittees  I 
talked  to  said  they  could  continue  their  operations  without  the  use  of  federal  grazing  lands;  they  were 
very  dependent  on  them. 

In  the  Montana  resource  area,  permittees  were  much  less  dependent  on  BLM  lands,  which  made 
up  only  about  40  percent  of  a  typical  permittee's  allotment.   The  entire  resource  area  was  in  fairly 
scattered  blocks  of  ownership,  totalling  about  850,000  acres.   However  this  land  was  spread  among 
approximately  570  grazing  allotments,  used  by  over  400  permittees  or  lessees.    Because  of  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  BLM  lands,  lessees  were  given  small  scattered  parcels,  which  did  not  require  any 
monitoring  by  the  BLM.  Other  land  used  by  a  rancher  was  either  privately  owned,  leased  from  either 
the  State  of  Montana  or  a  cooperative  stale  grazing  district,  or  used  under  an  exchange-of-use 
agreement  with  one  of  these  entities. 
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Style  of  Ranching 

Most  all  the  ranches  at  both  sites  were  cow-calf  operations.   This  means  that  the  rancher  counts  on 
the  reproductive  success  of  his  cows,  and  high  weight  gains  over  the  summer  months  for  the  calves 
produced.   Normally  these  calves  are  sold  at  the  end  of  their  first  summer,  with  some  female  calves 
being  kept  as  replacements  for  aging  cows  in  the  herd.   Replacements  are  usually  made  when  a  cow  is 
around  10  years  old.   Bulls  are  usually  purchased  from  carefully  chosen  genetic  stock,  although  some 
ranchers  may  raise  their  own,  sometimes  as  a  separate  enterprise. 

At  both  sites  the  few  permittees  who  didn't  operate  cow-calf  systems  operated  yearling  operations. 
This  involves  buying,  or  contracting  for  heifers  and  steers,  and  fattening  them  for  one  grazing  season  to 
maximize  weight  gain,  then  selling  them  or  returning  them  to  a  feed  yard,  where  they  are  further 
fattened  or  processed.    Because  of  the  temporary  nature  of  these  arrangements  this  type  of 
arrangement  in  effect  amounts  to  leasing  grazing  privileges.   Because  subleasing  is   technically  illegal 
on  BLM  lands,  these  operations  were  seen  as  barely  legal  by  the  BLM  managers  and  other  permittees. 
There  was  also  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  BLM  and  cow-calf  operators  that  yearling  operators  were 
constantly  grazing  more  cattle  than  they  should,  and  avoiding  monitoring  of  livestock  numbers  by 
constantly  shifting  cattle  on  and  off  their  allotments.   Subleasing  arrangements  were  a  source  of 
considerable  concern  for  the  BLMers  at  both  sites,  and  created  much  strife  between  permittees  in 
Montana. 

The  varied  topography  within  the  Utah  study  area  meant  that  ranchers  had  adopted  a  wide  variety 
of  ranching  styles.    On  one  extreme  were  those  who  turned  their  cattle  onto  the  BLM  land  in  the  late 
fall  and  left  them  unattended  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unfenced  acres  with  very  little  surveillance. 
On  the  other  extreme  were  those  who  had  developed  intensive  systems  of  rotating  livestock  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  closely  monitored  breeding  and  calving,  and  personally  tended  to  first  year  heifers. 

The  rolling  prairie  topography  in  Montana  was  generally  gentler,  and  more  productive  range  meant 
that  ranchers  generally  could  run  the  same  number  of  cattle  with  less  land.  Both  these  factors  allowed 
Montana  permittees  lower  costs  for  items  such  as  fences  and  water  sources  for  animals.   In  turn,  these 
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improvements  meant  that  Montana  permittees  could  easily  and  frequently  move  cattle  from  one  area  to 
another,  and  cattle  health  and  breeding  could  be  monitored  more  closely. 

As  noted  in  the  literature  ranchers  of  the  Mormon  cultural  region  tend  to  live  in  towns,  and  I 
found  this  to  be  mostly  true  with  the  Utah  grazing  permittees  I  studied.   There  were  two  main 
communities  within  the  Utah  resource  area,  and  I  selected  permittees  from  both,  and  lived  in  one  of 
these  communities  during  my  stay.   The  residential  areas  of  these  communities  were  very  tidy,  as  were 
the  homes  of  the  permittees,  which  I  noted  were  typically  large  and  well-furnished,  on  a  good-size  lot. 

Because  Utah  permittees  for  the  most  part  didn't  live  on  their  ranches,  ranchers  would  normally 
drive  out  to  their  grazing  allotments  each  day  and  return  home  in  the  evenings.   One  day  I  spent  a 
"typical  day"  with  a  permittee.   The  chores  we  did  took  about  3  hours,  although  some  ranchers  at  both 
sites  said  they  had  to  work  longer  hours  than  their  parents  did  in  the  past.   It  also  seemed  to  be  fairly 
common  to  have  hired  help,  which  meant  that  the  permittees  would  not  have  to  attend  to  their  cattle 
on  such  a  regular  basis.   In  some  cases,  ranching  operations  were  run  by  a  father-son  or  father-son-in- 
law  team. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  permittees  in  Montana  differed  considerably  from  Utah.   They  were  very 
dispersed  across  the  landscape,  and  normally  lived  nearby  the  grazing  land  they  used,  although  there 
were  cases  where  they  had  acquired  other  permits  or  ranches  distant  (5-30  miles  for  example)  from 
their  base.   They  made  trips  into  the  regional  center  periodically,  typically  once  per  week,  and  social 
activities  were  divided  between  events  in  town,  other  activities  in  the  small  communities  closer  to 
home,  as  well  as  visiting  with  neighbors,  which  several  respondents  said  was  regrettably  a  diminishing 
activity  because  of  time  constraints. 
Key  Variables 

Given  the  above  background  information  about  some  geographical  aspects  of  the  two  study  sites, 
the  next  section  will  describe  the  four  key  variables,  focusing  on  significant  aspects  of  regional  culture 
at  the  two  study  sites,  because  this  variable  provided  the  most  insight  into  understanding  the  research 
question. 
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Key  Variable:  Regional  Culture 

The  interviews  led  to  three  important  indicators  of  regional  culture:  cooperative  use  of  natural 
resources,  development  of  institutions  and  cohesiveness  of  permittees  in  dealing  with  threatening  issues. 

Cooperative  Use  of  Resources:  Utah.     In  contrast  to  what  was  indicated  in  the  literature,  Mormon 
ranchers  seemed  to  work  very  independently.   The  grazing  commons,  where  several  (sometimes  many) 
permittees  ran  their  cattle  on  the  same  piece  of  public  land,  had  been  fenced  into  separate  allotments 
in  the  1960's.   This  meant  that  there  was  less  of  a  need  and  opportunity  to  work  with  neighbors  to 
gather  and  process  cattle.    Gathering  cattle,  which  probably  requires  the  most  manpower  of  any 
livestock  management  activity,  was  usually  done  with  hired  help  or  by  members  of  the  family.   There 
seemed  to  be  very  little  trading  of  labor  across  family  lines.   A  typical  comment  when  I  asked  one  non- 
permittee  about  cooperation  between  ranchers  was: 

ME:    Do  they  tend  to  get  together  based  on  their  geography? 
RESPONDENT:    Well,  no  they  all  live  here-thal's  the  problem  with  these 
guys,  they  can't  organize  and  support  one  another.  If  they'd  hire  one  guy,  or 
one  guy  do  it  a  week,  they  could  do  all  of  that  work,  but  instead  they  all  drive 
down  there  every  day.   They  could  save  money,  they  could  save  the 
$20-$30-$40  a  day  in  gas  that  they're  using  just  to  break  ice.    One  guy  could 
do  it.    I've  even  made  that  suggestion  to  them. 
ME:   What  do  they  say? 
RESPONDENT:    Well,  some  of  them  don't  like  the  others. 

Most  stories  I  was  told  of  interactions  between  permittees  cited  instances  of  disagreement  or 

conflict.   These  usually  set  the  tone  for  a  long  period  afterward,  and  were  not  easily  forgotten.   I 

brought  this  up  with  one  of  the  non-permittees  interviewed: 

ME:   Do  you  figure  they  can't  get  together  because  there's  no  leaders  among 
the  permittees? 

RESPONDENT:  Yeah,  and  there's  also  a  lot  of  bickering  among  themselves. 
Animosity  that's  been  carried  from  generations  back. 

Long-time  intrafamily  feuds  and  conflicts  between  neighbors  probably  had  as  much  of  a  role  in  the 

disintegration  of  this  cooperation  as  fencing  commons  into  individual  allotments.    Another  cause  was 

that  certain  resource  issues  posed  threats  to  some  permittees  and  not  to  others.    For  example,  several 

government  agencies  had  entered  a  cooperative  agreement  to  reintroduce  elk  on  public  lands  which 

adjoined  grazing  allotments  and  private  lands  (BLM  range  was  not  significantly  affected,  and  the  BLM 

was  not  heavily  involved).    Early  on,  many  permittees  early  on  attempted  to  stop  this  effort,  but  over 


time  the  coalition  of  anti-reintroduction  ranchers  had  shrunk  from  about  26  petition  signers  to  7  or  8 
who  actually  contributed  money  to  finance  a  lawsuit  against  one  of  the  government  agencies  involved. 
Non-petitioning  permittees  explained  either  that  they  were  not  directly  affected,  earned  income  from 
the  sale  of  elk  hunting  rights  elsewhere,  or  didn't  agree  with  the  litigation  approach. 

The  example  above  indicates  that  the  independent  tendencies  of  the  Utah  permittees  in  running 
their  livestock  operations  seemed  to  carry  over  into  their  political  organization  to  deal  with  threats  to 
their  ranching  operations.   In  the  first  case,  of  interfamily  feuding,  the  causes  were  internal,  and  the 
most  frequently  seen  examples  were  between  traditional  Mormon  ranch  families.    In  the  second  case  of 
dealing  with  outside  issues,  the  cause  of  independence  was  varying  impacts  of  threats  from  outside,  and 
either  Mormon  or  non-Mormon  permittees  could  be  affected.   A  typical  statement  from  a  traditional 
rancher  in  Utah  was: 


All  ranchers  and  farmers  by  nature  are  quite  individualistic,  and  they  don't 
come  out  and  do  a  lot  of  things  together  that  we  ought  to  do.   And  we're 
getting  better,  we're  getting  more  organized  but  everybody  tends  to  want  to  go 
off  and  do  their  own  thing,  thinking  their  problems  are  going  to  go  away.   I 
think  we  finally  realized,  it's  not  going  to  go  away. 


Development  of  Institutions:  Utah   Organizations  representing  the  permittees'  business  interests 
include  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  was  seen  as  being  the  most  politically  powerful  organization,  and  the 
county  livestock  association,  to  which  most  permittees  belonged. 

The  Farm  Bureau  seemed  to  have  the  most  developed  infrastructure  at  the  local  level,  and  had 

field  representatives  throughout  the  state.   The  county  livestock  association  in  Utah  was  not  felt  by 

either  traditional  or  nontraditional  permittees  to  be  a  powerful  force  in  representing  their  interests. 

One  past  president  of  the  association  who  was  a  traditional  rancher  said: 

At  different  times  it's  just  mainly  a  social  club.    Because  of  that  people 
become  disinterested  or  interested,  depending  on  what  they  want.   Some  of 
their  dissatisfaction  is  that  they  felt  like  the  association  has  neglected  some  of 
these  big  issues,  and  they  likely  have.   One  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
associaLion  is  finances-our  dues  are  low. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  the  association  was  becoming  more  active,  however.   This  may  have  been 

because  the  winter  meeting  had  just  taken  place,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  it  went  very  well, 

with  several  good  guest  speakers. 
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Cohesiveness  of  Permittees:  Utah.  Although  I  found  all  Utah  permittees  run  their  livestock 
operations  independently,  the  Mormon  church  provided  an  important  networking  point  for  permittees 
to  meet  among  themselves  and  with  BLM  officials  who  were  also  church  members.   Many  of  the 
permittees  mentioned  that  church  activities  were  a  major  part  of  their  social  lives. 

One  BLM  employee  stated: 

I'm  involved  in  a  lot  of  things  in  the  community  as  well,  and  through  my 
church  contact,  I  do  probably-in  fact  I  kid  my  wife  sometimes,  I  tell  her  I  do 
more  of  my  BLM  business  on  Sunday  than  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Who  interacted  with  whom  is  based  in  large  part  on  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  church's 
administrative  units.  The  church  is  divided  geographically  into  stakes,  which  approximated  the  two 
major  towns  within  the  study  area.  Each  stake  is  further  divided  into  wards  representing  different 
parts  of  a  community.  In  the  community  I  lived  in,  on  Sundays  each  ward  met  at  the  church  in  shifts 
of  several  hours,  which  limited  the  contact  of  people  in  different  wards  on  these  occasions.  Whenever  I 
brought  up  this  factor  during  interviews,  people  agreed  that  the  division  of  wards  was  important  in 
determining  which  permittees  and  BLMers  they  contacted. 

As  is  typical  with  the  Mormon  culture,  there  were  many  other  activities  and  groups  which  revolved 

around  the  church,  and  these  provided  the  focus  for  people's  social  life.    Because  the  church  played 

such  a  large  role  in  people's  lives,  there  were  few  non-church  affiliated  social  groups  of  any 

significance.   The  Lion's  club  was  sometimes  mentioned,  and  several  BLM  employees  mentioned  an 

informal  jeep  club,  which  meets  occasionally  for  social  events.   Another  important  meeting  place 

especially  for  non-Mormon  permittees  was  a  local  restaurant,  which  people  referred  to  as  the  coffee 

shop.   One  of  the  traditional  permittees  provides  some  insight  into  the  role  of  this  networking  point: 

ME:    Is  there  a  group  of  permittees  that  you  get  together  with  to  compare 

numbers,  and  see  how  the  BLM  is  treating  you? 

PERMITTEE:    I  don't,  very  much,  and  I  often  thought  I  should  do 

that-compare  how  we're  being  treated  with  others.   Like  I  say,  I'm  a  nonsocial 

person,  and  I  don't  spend  much  time  at  the  coffee  shop,  and  I  think  some  of 

those  other  guys  that  do,  have  that. 

ME:    It  sounds  like  that  could  be  a  major  point  of  communication. 

PERMITTEE:    It  could,  it  really  could,  and  here  again  I  think  the  church  has 

a  lot  to  do  with  that  communications  process.    (Name  deleted)  is  not  a 

Mormon.  And  so  he  goes  in  and  has  his  cup  of  coffee  or  whatever,  most  of 
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the  Mormons  don't  stop  for  coffee,  and  so  they  don't  do  that.   And  it  may  not 
be  good-we  probably  should  take  a  break,  and  sit  down  and  communicate, 
whether  we  drink  coffee  or  not. 


Given  the  strong  theme  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  resource  use  gleaned  from  the  literature,  the 
above  findings  may  seem  a  bit  surprising.    My  findings  indicate  that  the  Mormon  church  plays  a  large 
role  in  the  social  lives  of  community  members,  but  their  livestock  operations  are  to  some  extent 
separated  from  church  life. 

Cooperative  Use  of  Resources:  Montana.  Although  Gastil  portrayed  the  Montana  cultural  region  as 
being  made  up  of  settlers  of  very  heterogeneous  independent  backgrounds,  I  found  there  to  be  more 
evidence  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  permittees  not 
only  in  working  on  their  allotments,  but  also  in  dealing  with  threatening  resource  issues  and  the 
government.   The  major  example  of  this  cooperation  was  the  continued  existence  of  Cooperative  State 
Grazing  districts,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Development  of  Institutions:  Montana.   The  objective  of  Cooperative  State  Grazing  districts  when 
they  were  established  in  1933  was  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  protection,  restoration,  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  state's  forage  resources;  provide  a  means  for  cooperation  between  government 
agencies  dealing  with  federally  owned  lands;  unify  grazing  administration  where  ownership  is  diverse 
and  lands  are  intermingled;  and  stabilize  the  livestock  industry.   The  districts  are  authorized  to  lease  or 
purchase  grazing  lands  for  the  benefit  of  members,  develop  and  manage  these  lands,  and  allocate 
grazing  levels  among  members  and  non-members  within  the  district  boundaries.   Although  the 
cooperative  grazing  districts  were  originally  overseen  by  a  state  "Grass  Board"  appointed  by  the 
governor,  the  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  is  now  responsible  for  this 
function. 

Because  these  coops  seemed  to  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  interactions  with  the  BLM, 
one  of  my  objectives  in  Montana  became  trying  to  understand  how  they  worked.    I  talked  with 
members  of  all  the  coops  in  the  resource  area.    Most  of  those  interviewed  were  elected  board 
members.    One  sampling  strategy  1  used  was  to  interview  some  permittees  in  cooperative  districts 
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which  had  little  conflict  and  worked  well,  some  permittees  in  districts  that  didn't  work  well,  and  several 
permittees  who  were  independent,  and  not  members  of  cooperative  districts. 

Cohesiveness  of  Permittees:  Montana.   One  important  function  of  the  coops  was  seen  to  be  in 
providing  ranchers  more  impact  in  having  their  opinions  heard,  as  the  following  quote  from  a 
traditional  rancher  who  was  also  a  cooperative  district  board  member  testifies: 

ME:    So  at  this  point,  does  the  district  help  deal  with  the  BLM? 

PERMITTEE:    Yeah  they  do,  a  little  authority,  or  pull,  whatever  you  call  it. 

ME:   How  does  that  work? 

PERMITTEE:    It  helps  to  beat  hell.   Whereas  if  we  went  directly  to  the 

BLM,  they  wouldn't  let  us  say  much.    (Name  deleted)  is  the  chairman,  and 

we've  got  four  directors-hell,  we  can  go  in  and  talk  a  little. 

Pretty  near  all  of  our  correspondence  that  we  mail  to  our  senators,  legislators, 

whatever  has  more  a  little  more  clout  if  it's  signed  by  the  (name  deleted) 

Grazing  district  rather  than  an  individual.  Whether  it  does  or  not  I  don't 

know,  however  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  I  know  it  has  a  little 

influence  on  them. 

Since  the  splitting  up  of  most  of  the  grazing  commons  20-30  years  ago,  the  role  of  grazing 
cooperatives  to  administer  them  has  evolved  to  helping  the  BLM  collect  grazing  bills  and  to  serving  as 
mediators  for  increasingly  infrequent  conflicts  between  permittees. 

Besides  serving  as  conflict  mediators,  people  also  noted  an  economic  consideration:  the 

cooperatives  were  usually  profitable  for  members.   The  coops  allowed  ranchers  to  either  run  more 

cattle  on  continuous  blocks  of  land  or  share  in  the  overall  revenues  that  the  cooperatives  earned  from 

leasing  oil  and  gas  rights  or  grazing  lands  to  outsiders.   These  revenues  fluctuated  based  on  a  myriad 

of  external  factors,  but  members  saw  real  economic  returns  to  belonging.   The  complexity  of  land 

ownership  within  the  districts  produced  one  final  reason  for  not  disbanding  them;  it  could  not  be  done 

in  such  a  way  as  to  make  each  person's  share  of  the  result  equitable.   This  is  confusing,  but  was 

explained  fairly  clearly  by  a  board  member  who  was  a  traditional  rancher: 

ME:   And  he  said  you  couldn't  dissolve  the  district  because  you  could  never 
all  agree  on  how  to  divide  up  the  land? 

PERMITTEE:    Yeah,  that's  why  we've  never  done  it,  because  it  just  sits  there, 
because  everybody's  equity  has  changed  throughout  the  years,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  right,  some  people  would  have  to  buy  part  of  the  land  to  get  their  share 
of  it,  and  some  people  would  end  up  without  their  fair  share  because 
somebody  else  has  bigger  equity  now,  and  they  didn't  take  care  of  this  as 
times  change  with  inflation,  and  buying  the  land  at  different  prices.     We  took 
it  to  a  lawyer  once  to  figure  it  out,  but  he  couldn't  Figure  it  out  at  all. 
ME:    So  you  have  made  serious  efforts  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  do  this? 
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PERMITTEE:    Yeah,  we  have,  but  I  really  don't  see  any  problem  with  the 
way  it  is.   The  land  stays  with  the  permit  holders,  and  it  will  always  be  that 
way,  I  think.     The  only  way  would  be  if  they  decided  to  dissolve  the  coop,  and 
then  they  would  have  to  decide  who  has  equity,  and  who  owes  equity,  but  I 
don't  think  they  ever  will. 

One  non-permittee  with  years  of  experience  working  with  the  grazing  coops  discussed  their  role  in 

relation  to  the  BLM: 

Say  like  the  (name  deleted)  district  was  a  pretty  good  grazing  district  I  always 
figured.  They  helped  us  trespass  some  guys,  and  probably  they  helped  us  settle 
things  more  amicably  than  we  would  have  if  we  had  done  it  ourselves.   When 
I  first  came  here,  it  made  me  mad  just  thinking  about  it,  but  after  awhile,  I 
finally  got  to  thinking,  well,  you  can't  beat  them  so  why  not  join  them,  and  get 
some  good  out  of  them. 

Several  respondents  who  were  traditional  ranchers  with  long  experience  in  cooperatives  indicated 
that  an  important  function  of  the  cooperative  districts  is  to  serve  as  a  buffer  or  mediator  between  the 
BLM  and  the  individual  permittees.   However  the  above  statement  indicates  that  the  relationship  is 
more  complex. 

I  developed  an  understanding  of  the  cooperative  grazing  districts  as  being  "multicameral",  in  that 
there  are  several  parties  involved  in  a  checks-and-balances  system  of  controlling  the  others.   These 
parties  typically  include  the  BLM,  the  cooperative  district  boards  (representing  the  interests  of  the 
majority  of  board  members),  individual  members  with  their  issues  to  be  solved,  and  the  State  of 
Montana  (enforcing  state  regulations  or  sometimes  serving  as  a  mediator  between  other  parties). 
Following  are  several  recent  examples  showing  how  the  relationships  between  the  different  groups 
work.   These  statements  from  permittees  should  show  how  who  controls  who  varies  considerably. 

One  traditional  grazing  permittee,  who  was  also  a  cooperative  member  gave  his  perception  of  how 

the  relationships  worked: 

PERMITTEE:    If  there's  a  problem  or  anything  like  that,  you  don't  go  to  the 

BLM.   I  mean  if  you've  got  a  dispute  between  neighbors,  he's  trying  to  run 

too  many  cows,  or  he's  eating  my  grass,  the  way  it's  set  up,  it  goes  to  the 

district  first. 

ME:    Even  if  it's  on  BLM  land? 

PERMITTEE:    Well,  that's  what  it's  set  up  for.   The  board  that's  set  up  here, 

that's  their  job.    Once  a  year  they've  got  an  annual  meeting,  they  set  up  a 

budget  and  pay  the  bills,  and  whatever  needs  to  be  done.   But  if  there's  a 

problem,  like  you've  got  to  trespass  somebody,  or  they're  running  too  many 

cows,  then  they  get  together  and  this  guy's  got  a  complaint,  and  they  all  go  out 

and  count,  and  they  read  brands,  and  figure  out  what's  going  on,  and  if  there's 
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a  BLM  representative,  one  of  them  would  be  there.   That's  what  we  had  up  in 
that  pasture  that  time. 

A  BLM  employee  had  a  different  view  of  the  relationship: 

ME:   So  with  these  grazing  cooperatives,  you'll  deal  with  the  permittee 

individually? 

BLM:    Yeah,  unless  it's  something  controversial,  where  the  BLM  and  the 

permittee  are  butting  heads,  then  the  grazing  board  gets  involved  then,  and 

will  help  mediate. 


I  learned  of  a  still  different  strategy  from  another  traditional  permittee  who  had  more  than  20 

years  experience  as  a  cooperative  district  board  member: 

ME:    I've  also  noticed  that  in  the  grazing  districts,  if  they've  got  a  trespass 

that's  politically  sensitive,  they'll  go  to  the  BLM,  and  tell  them  "you  go  do  this 

trespass" 

PERMITTEE:  (laughing  hard)  Yeah,  that's  probably  right.    It's  awfully  hard 

to  trespass  your  neighbor,  even  if  you  know  he  should  be  trespassed. 

The  one  example  of  a  coop  which  didn't  work  well  (and  was  notorious  for  this  among  most  all  the 

respondents  in  the  study)  was  also  the  last  large  unfenced  grazing  commons,  used  by  about  20  grazing 

district  members.   There  were  many  technical  problems  which  surfaced  as  a  result  of  the  common 

pasture  use,  such  as  unwanted  insemination  by  poor  quality  bulls,  disturbance  of  cow-calf  pairs  by 

excitable  yearling  steers,  and  the  most  significant  of  all,  the  near  universal  feeling  that  a  group  of 

members  was  running  more  than  their  allotted  number  of  cattle  on  the  commons.  It  was  this  same 

group  which  resisted  fencing  the  commons  into  individual  allotments,  and  maintained  electoral  control 

of  the  cooperative  district  board  elections.   The  BLM  had  worked  tenaciously  over  the  years  to  divide 

the  commons,  but  BLM  ownership  only  made  up  about  20  percent  of  the  total  land  within  the  district, 

so  their  influence  was  limited;  they  needed  the  approval  of  the  district  board  to  proceed  with  any 

division  of  the  commons.   Through  cooperative  agreements,  they  did  have  the  authority  to  control  use 

of  the  entire  commons,  and  over  time  had  reduced  grazing  pressure  enough  so  that  there  was  general 

agreement  that  the  range  condition  on  the  commons  had  reached  a  level  where  it  was  as  good  as  it  had 

ever  been.   A  frustrated  district  member  from  this  cooperative,  also  a  traditional  rancher,  stated: 

I  get  along  good  with  the  BLM-I  just  wish  it  was  all  deeded  land.    But  by  far, 
they've  been  the  most  stable  element  in  this  country. 

A  traditional  permittee  who  is  on  the  board  of  two  well  functioning  cooperatives  stated: 
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It  used  to  be,  when  I  was  a  young  sprout,  about  the  time  when  I  joined  the 
grazing  district,  they  had  so  many  hot  and  heavy  elections  and  due  dates,  and 
people  were  at  each  other's  throats  all  the  time.    People  now  really  get  along 
quite  well,  and  don't  worry  about  who's  cows  are  where  or  what,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  that  is  the  individual  allotments,  people  get  along 
with  their  neighbors. 

Summary  of  Regional  Culture  Variable.   The  evidence  presented  shows  that  despite  exhibiting  the 
regional  cultural  characteristic  of  having  a  strong  social  network  centered  around  the  Mormon  church 
at  the  Utah  site,  the  ranchers  were  not  a  very  cohesive  group  when  it  came  to  interacting  with  the 
BLM  or  using  the  range  resource.   By  contrast  in  Montana,  these  roles  were  fulfilled  through  the 
cooperative  grazing  districts.   Gastil's  (1975)  definition  of  regional  culture  includes  differentiating 
regional  cultures  on  economic,  political  or  technical  grounds.   The  examples  above  show  that 
cooperative  grazing  districts  do  manifest  the  Montana  regional  culture  on  at  least  economic  and 
political  criteria. 
Key  Variable:  Grazing  Permittees 

General  Description  of  Permittees.  In  both  Utah  and  Montana  the  permittees  identified  as 
traditional  ranchers  ranged  in  age  from  mid-30's  to  late  70's,  although  the  average  age  was  probably 
early  60's.   I  purposely  selected  some  permittees  in  order  to  have  a  wider  range  of  ages  represented. 
The  non-traditional  ranchers  were  somewhat  younger. 

All  the  traditional  ranchers  in  Utah  had  either  inherited  ranching  operations  from  their  fathers,  or 
acquired  the  ranches  by  "marrying  into  them"  -  inheriting  the  operation  from  the  wife's  family.    Family 
sizes  varied  considerably,  from  nine  children  to  two  among  the  traditional  permittees.    In  Montana 
there  were  more  options  in  terms  of  buying,  selling,  or  leasing  ranches,  land,  or  grazing  permits,  but 
inheritance  was  still  an  important  way  to  obtain  a  ranching  operation. 

For  the  most  part,  traditional  ranchers  attended  high  school  in  the  area,  and  had  spent  their  entire 
lives  there.    Only  a  few  had  attended  college,  and  this  was  either  to  study  education  or  agriculture.    In 
both  places  traditional  permittees  were  likely  to  have  brothers,  sisters  and  extended  family  living  in  the 
area.   In  both  places  this  resulted  in  a  lot  of  interconnections  between  families,  and  it  wasn't  unusual  to 
see  one  family  name  with  5-10  listings  in  the  phone  book  for  a  community  of  3000  people.    Of  the 
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indicators  noted  in  Table  1  for  this  variable,  one  of  the  indicators  cited  in  the  literature:  the  feeling  of 
ownership  of  public  lands,  proved  to  help  understand  the  interactions  observed. 

Feeling  of  ownership  of  public  lands.   The  feeling  of  ownership  that  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  permittees  expressed  about  the  public  lands  they  used  was  more  vocal  in  Utah,  although 
they  tended  to  live  among  the  public  lands  they  used  in  Montana.   Although  the  permittees'  feelings 
about  the  ownership  of  the  public  land  they  used  surfaced  often,  it  only  seemed  to  reinforce  the 
interaction  strategies  of  the  BLM  personnel,  not  really  dictate  the  interactions. 

In  both  Utah  and  Montana,  permittees  generally  seem  to  view  themselves  first  as  ranchers,  then  as 
Westerners.   This  became  clear  to  me  as  I  realized  the  first  things  people  would  ask  me  about  were 
what  I  knew  about  ranching,  and  where  I  was  from.    In  Utah  the  question  of  whether  or  not  I  was  a 
Mormon  was  posed  to  me  about  half  the  time,  but  did  not  seem  to  have  the  same  importance  as  my 
geographical  background  or  ranching  experience.   The  BLM  employees  that  worked  there  definitely 
had  an  advantage  gaining  credibility  with  permittees  if  they  had  these  same  characteristics.   This  was 
true  with  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  permittees. 
Key  Variable:  BLM  Employees 

Ranching  experience  was  probably  the  most  important  indicator  of  this  key  variable;  this  was  true 
at  both  sites.    Membership  in  the  Mormon  church  did  not  seem  to  be  as  important  a  factor  as  ranching 
background  at  the  Utah  site. 

Background  information.    BLM  employees  with  responsibilities  for  regular  contact  with  the  grazing 
permittees  are  the  range  conservationists,  who  have  at  least  a  B.S.  in  range  management,  or  the  range 
technicians  ("range  techs"),  who  may  have  a  two-year  degree,  or  practical  experience.   Also  considered 
as  BLM  contacts  were  the  resource  area  managers,  who  make  decisions  about  range  use  and  frequently 
meet  with  permittees  when  problems  arise.    At  both  sites  there  was  a  supervisory  range  conservationist 
("supercon").   The  supercon  in  Utah  had  served  15  years,  and  was  actually  chief  of  the  resources  staff; 
he  also  supervised  the  wildlife  biologist  and  recreation  planner.   The  area  manager  and  the  range  con 
were  active  members  of  the  Mormon  church,  the  supercon  and  the  range  tech  weren't. 
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In  Montana  the  supercon  position  had  been  unfilled  for  about  6  months  because  of  administrative 

problems,  but  there  were  two  range  conservationists,  and  a  civil  engineering  technician  who  worked  on 

special  projects,  such  as  weed  control  and  occasionally  range  improvements.   Both  range  cons  had  14- 

15  years  experience  working  in  the  same  resource  area.   They  were  born  and  raised  in  the  region  and 

their  fathers  had  both  been  ranchers.   The  area  manager  was  not  from  the  immediate  area,  but  had 

worked  in  the  BLM  office  five  years  and  been  an  area  manager  for  the  last  two. 

At  both  sites  members  of  the  range  staffs  had  been  working  in  the  resource  areas  for  considerable 

amounts  of  time;  the  newest  employee  was  a  range  con  in  Utah  who  had  been  on  the  job  nine  years. 

Employment  history/ranching  experience.   By  far  the  most  important  qualification  for  a  BLM 

range  con  in  the  eyes  of  most  permittees  is  his/her  ranching  background.   This  is  equally  true  about 

either  traditional  or  non-traditional  permittees.   Range  cons  know  this,  and  bring  it  up  frequently 

during  their  conversations  with  permittees.    A  range  con  makes  the  point: 

ME:    Do  you  think  with  the  permittees  it  makes  a  big  difference  if  you've  got 
a  ranch  background  or  not? 

BLM:    I  think  it  does,  yeah.   There's  the  old  social  interaction  when  you  walk 
up  and  meet  a  guy,  and  talk  about  the  weather  and  this  and  that.  And  if  you 
can't  relate  to  that,  they  aren't  going  to  say  much  to  you.     You've  got  to  get 
them  going  a  little  bit  (he  laughs). 

Being  raised  on  a  ranch  is  probably  tied  in  importance  with  actually  owning  livestock.    One  outsider 

in  Montana  who  often  works  with  permittees  explains: 

I  think  they  tend  to  identify  better  with  a  person  if  they've  got  some  more 
practical  experience  behind  them,  and  have  actually  been  exposed  to  some  of 
the  things  that  ranchers  run  into  day-to-day;  it's  just  another  positive  point  1 
think  to  build  a  relationship  on. 

In  Utah  one  BLM  employee  owned  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  one  was  raised  on  a  small  farm,  and  one 

visited  a  farm  frequently  during  his  youth.    In  Montana,  it  was  often  mentioned  by  the  both  traditional 

and  non-traditional  permittees  that  the  two  range  cons  had  grown  up  on  ranches: 

Oh  yeah,  so  far  (name  of  area  deleted)  has  had  mostly  ranch-raised  boys,  and 
they  don't  mind  getting  out.  But  we're  starling  to  get  people  now  that  are  just 
schooled,  they're  not  ranch-raised  boys. 

Besides  having  background  on  a  ranch  another  important  way  to  bond  with  the  permittees  was  to 

ride  horseback  with  them,  which  was  especially  important  in  Utah  because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
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terrain.   In  Montana,  the  retired  BLM  people  who  were  contacted  all  had  some  rodeo  experience,  and 

they  all  brought  that  up  in  their  interviews  and  pointed  out  how  that  had  helped  them  to  interact  with 

permittees,  both  for  the  bonding  of  just  attending  the  rodeos,  and  in  one  case,  performing  well  in 

competition: 

ME:   Then  I  brought  up  how  in  Utah,  it  really  helped  when  the  BLM  guys 

would  ride  horseback  with  the  permittees.  OUTSIDER:   That's  true.   In  my 

case  I  was  kind  of  lucky  because  I  was  roping  pretty  good,  not  real  good,  but 

pretty  good,  and  I'd  go  to  rodeos  and  win  something.      Seemed  like  that  was 

a  real  icebreaker  too. 

ME:   Just  the  fact  that  you  would  win  something? 

OUTSIDER:    No,  all  these  local  people  go  to  all  these  little  rodeos  see,  and  it 

was  just  a  social  gathering  really,  they  don't  give  a  damn  much  about  the 

rodeos. 

It's  clear  that  the  boundary  created  by  the  government  employee's  position  and  higher  education  in 
range  management  can  be  spanned  through  either  growing  up  in  an  agricultural  setting,  or  personally 
owning  some  livestock. 
Key  Variable:  Interactions 

Of  the  indicators  for  this  key  variable  identified  in  the  literature,  the  type  of  interactions  (Culhane 
1981),  and  nature  of  interactions  (Davis  and  Davis  1988)  were  found  to  be  the  most  pertinent,  and  are 
discussed  below. 

Type  of  interactions.   At  both  sites  the  most  frequent  form  of  contact  between  traditional  or  non- 
traditional  permittees  and  the  BLM  was  to  visit  the  BLM  office.   The  important  difference  in  the 
interactions  was  that  in  Montana  these  visits  were  not  only  to  discuss  changes  in  grazing  permits  or 
grazing  bills,  but  also  to  ask  for  assistance  in  planning  range  improvement  projects.   Such  projects  were 
not  as  common  in  Utah  as  in  Montana,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

One  constraint  in  Utah  to  development  of  range  improvement  projects  was  that  the  process  of 
planning  and  funding  projects  usually  involves  developing  an  allotment  management  plan  (AMP)  in 
cooperation  with  the  permittee  for  his  individual  allotment.   AMPs  are  written  to  follow  guidelines 
described  in  a  resource  management  plan  (RMP)  which  is  rewritten  every  10  years.   Because  the 
resource  area  was  in  the  final  stages  of  having  its  RMP  approved,  no  AMPs  have  been  done  for  several 
years. 
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Another  constraint  to  range  improvements  in  Utah  was  that  because  of  a  severe  drought  in  the 

area,  the  BLM  had  to  cut  back  the  number  of  cattle  using  the  public  lands,  which  in  turn  reduced  the 

revenue  that  the  government  earned  from  grazing  fees.    Lately  the  Utah  BLM  had  very  little  money 

available  to  enter  into  cost-sharing  projects  with  permittees  for  range  improvements  such  as  fencing, 

reservoir  construction/well  building  for  livestock,  or  vegetation  management  to  improve  forage 

productivity.    For  1991,  the  Utah  resource  area  had  about  $23,000  to  spend  for  range  improvement 

projects,  while  the  Montana  resource  area  had  about  $120,000. 

Nature  of  interactions.   The  budgetary  considerations  noted  above  contribute  to  an  important 

difference  in  the  nature  of  the  interactions  between  the  two  study  sites.    In  Montana,  the  BLM  was 

frequently  able  to  make  positive  changes  in  a  permittee's  grazing  operation,  through  development  of  an 

AMP,  or  funding  for  range  improvement  projects,  much  like  an  agricultural  extension  agent  would.   In 

Utah,  most  all  interactions  concerned  regulating  or  somehow  limiting  the  permittee's  use  of  the  range. 

One  traditional  permittee  who  held  several  leadership  positions  in  the  community  and  was  said  to  be 

very  reasonable  and  easy  to  work  with  by  all  the  BLM  personnel  stated: 

Most  of  us  feel  like,  the  less  they  (the  BLM)  come,  the  less  problems  we'll 
have,  so  if  they  don't  come  very  often,  we  won't  have  many  problems.    On  the 
other  hand  if  you  need  some  help,  that  could  work  to  your  detriment. 

The  differences  cited  above  can  be  summed  up  in  a  dichotomous  model  of  the  role  of  the  BLM- 

regulator  (Utah)  versus  extensionist  (Montana).   Besides  the  lack  of  resources  to  do  range 

improvements,  another  factor  which  highlighted  the  regulator  versus  extensionist  theme  was  the  BLM 

employee's  perceptions  of  their  own  role.   In  Utah,  when  I  brought  up  that  the  range  cons  seem  more 

like  extensionists  than  regulators,  a  BLM  employee  responded: 

I  hope  that's  not  the  case,  because  their  job  is  certainly  to  regulate,  but 
certainly  they  have  a  lot  of  expertise,  and  they  can  lend  a  lot  in  terms  of 
management  of  the  resource.  But  certainly  they  don't  have  the  dollars 
invested.    1  don't  have  any  problem  with  them  lending  expertise,  but  their  job 
is  a  regulator,  and  I  think  when  you  have  to  deal  with  trespass  and  other 
things,  that's  always  an  uncomfortable  thing. 

Conversations  with  the  Montana  range  cons  and  observations  of  what  they  do  in  their  jobs  gave  me 

the  impression  that  the  major  part  of  their  job  satisfaction  comes  from  developing  range  improvements 
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and  successful  grazing  systems.   The  Utah  range  cons  talked  about  this  occasionally,  but  it  was  not  as 
much  of  a  part  of  their  daily  work  as  in  Montana. 

A  symbol  of  the  regulator  versus  extensionist  concept  was  that  in  Utah,  the  range  staff  wore  their 
uniforms  constantly,  following  the  direction  of  the  area  manager  that  any  personnel  who  work  with  the 
public  should  wear  a  uniform.   At  a  district  grazing  advisory  board  meeting  I  attended,  the  majority  of 
the  range  cons  in  attendance  wore  uniforms.   In  Montana,  the  area  manager  had  said  he  would  like 
people  to  wear  uniforms  as  well,  but  he  didn't  oblige  the  staff  to  wear  them.   The  range  cons  told  me 
they  didn't  even  own  uniforms,  and  that  to  wear  them  would  set  them  off  from  the  permittees,  and 
make  it  harder  to  relate  to  them.   In  the  entire  5  weeks  I  was  at  the  study  site,  I  didn't  see  any  BLM 
staff  in  uniform.   These  observations  seem  to  fit  the  regulator  versus  extensionist  concept  -  members  of 
governmental  organizations  who  see  themselves  as  regulators  who  control  natural  resources  wear 
uniforms  to  help  assert  their  status;  government  officials  who  look  at  themselves  more  as  extensionists 
who  depend  on  resource  user  cooperation  prefer  not  to  wear  uniforms. 

At  both  sites  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  most  ranchers  do  not  have  good  written 

communication  skills  and  prefer  oral  contracts  over  written  ones.   These  observations  are  confirmed  in 

the  literature  by  Jobes  (1987).   It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  range  cons  had  also  adapted  this  style 

of  interaction.    One  BLMer  in  Utah  said  he  preferred  oral  instructions  to  the  permittees  about  range 

use,  because  they  are  less  threatening,  and  permittees  hate  to  see  instructions  from  the  BLM  in  print. 

In  both  Utah  and  Montana,  a  permittee  typically  came  in  to  the  office  or  telephoned  to  adjust  grazing 

use,  or  request  a  modification  in  his  seasonal  grazing  license.   The  change  was  negotiated  orally  and 

after  the  meeting  the  range  con  would  write  an  account  of  the  agreement,  sign  it,  and  file  it  with  the 

grazing  license.   This  practice   was  adhered  to  a  bit  less  in  Montana,  unless  the  decision  concerned  a 

sensitive  situation.    One  former  BLM  employee  in  Montana  provided  some  additional  insight: 

OUTSIDER:    Montana  range  BLMer's  have  a  tendency  to  want  to  negotiate 
and  keep  it  verbal-that  drove  me  nuts  the  first  5  years  1  was  here.   That  was 
something  you  never  did  in  (name  deleted)-you'd  get  in  a  wreck  quickly  that 
way.    They  can  get  away  with  it  here. ..It  works  for  both  sides  a  little  bit,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  using  it,  I  got  used  to  it,  and  it  works  great,  as  long  in 
your  own  mind  you  balance  "am  I  really  screwing  this  guy  over?"  Because  he's 
as  subject  to  regs  as  anybody  else,  and  what  you  do  is  going  to  cost  him. 
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Summary 

The  key  variables  of  regional  culture  and  interactions  showed  some  important  differences  in  the 

two  resource  areas  studied  which  contradicted  the  literature.   Montana  proved  to  have  a  fairly 

sophisticated  organization  of  permittees  in  place  which  is  unique  in  the  western  livestock  industry,  and 

meets  Gastil's  (1975)  criteria   for  defining  regional  culture.    This  point  becomes  important  in  testing 

the  hypotheses  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  terms  of  interactions  as  a  key  variable,  the  Mormon  culture  provided  more  opportunities  for 

interactions  but  did  not  seem  to  have  any  other  influence  on  them  in  terms  of  outcome.   The  evidence 

showed  boundary  spanning  behavior  by  the  range  cons  in  Montana  more  pronounced  than  in  Utah,  and 

this  will  be  important  in  examining  the  second  hypothesis  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  5 

ANALYSIS  OF  HYPOTHESES 

Given  the  differences  in  regional  cultures  and  comparison  of  interactions  (objectives  1  and  2) 

provided  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  chapter  addresses  objective  3  by  using  this  information  to 

examine  the  hypotheses. 

Hypothesis  1 

Regional  cultural  differences  do  not  influence  interactions  between  grazing 
permittees  and  BLM  resource  managers. 

Regional  Culture 

In  rejecting  or  not  rejecting  this  hypothesis,  the  main  assumption  is  that  the  Montana  cooperative 
grazing  districts  are  indicators  or  possibly  vestiges  of  regional  culture  among  Montana  grazing 
permittees.   The  question  emerges  whether  or  not  the  continued  existence  of  the  grazing  cooperatives 
reflects  regional  culture.    Gastil's  (1975)  definition  of  regional  culture  includes  differences  in  economic, 
political,  and  technical  behavior.    It's  clear  that  the  members  of  the  grazing  cooperatives  in  Montana, 
because  of  their  belief  in  the  value  of  the  cooperative  districts  for  economic,  political,  and  technical 
reasons,  are  differentiated  from  the  Utah  permittees.    Indications  were  that  the  Utah  permittees  had 
weaker,  and  less  developed  economic,  political,  and  technical  structures.   Although  their  social  network 
as  established  by  the  Mormon  church  may  be  stronger,  this  did  not  seem  to  have  an  impact  on  their 
relations  with  the  BLM  managers,  other  than  providing  opportunities  for  more  frequent  interactions. 
Interactions 

What  the  above  characteristics  of  regional  culture  mean  in  terms  of  interactions  with  the  BLM  is 
that  interaction  strategies  with  permittees  were  more  complex  in  Montana.   The  checks  and  balances 
system  described  earlier  for  the  Montana  study  area  provided  significant  differences  in  the  interactions 
between  the  cultural  regions  studied.   The  closed  nature  of  the  social  network  in  Utah  seemed  to  affect 
interactions  in  terms  of  the  approach  which  the  BLM  employees  took  towards  their  jobs.   Although 
several  of  the  employees  were  part  of  the  Mormon  social  network,  they  were  seen  more  as  regulators 
than  extensionists,  and  preferred  not  to  look  at  themselves  otherwise.   Table  4  summarizes  the 
comparison  of  indicators  for  hypothesis  1. 


Table  4:  Summary  of  Indicators  for  Hypothesis  1 
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KEY  VARIABLE 


Regional  Culture 


Interactions 


INDICATOR 
(Only  those  actually 
used  are  reported) 

Development  of  independent 

institutions 

(Gastil  1975) 

Cohesiveness  of  ranching  community 
members  in  dealing  with  outside  threats 
or  outside  forces  (Jobes  1987) 

Cooperative  development  and  use  of 
natural  resources  (Gastil  1975;  Jobes 
1987) 

Tightness  of  social  network 


Nature  of  interactions: 

Assistance 

Regulation 

(Davis  and  Davis  1988) 

Participation  in  interactions  outside  of 
work  (Kaufman  1960) 

Multicameral  checks  and  balances 
system  of  interactions 


RELATIVE  PRESENCE  IN 

STUDY  AREAS 
Utah  Montana 


Weak        Strong 
pg.  33        pg.  35 


No  Yes 

pp.  33        pp.  35 


Weak  to    Moderate  to 
Moderate  Strong 
pg.  33        pg.  35 

Probably    Moderate 

strong 

pg.  34        pg.  36 

Rare  Often 

Often        Occasionally 
pp.  43-44 


Often 
pg.  34 


Less  often 
pg.  41 


No  Yes 

pages  37-38 


Accepting  the  assumption  that  the  cooperative  state  grazing  districts  are  an  institution  which 

represent  the  regional  culture  of  the  Montana  study  site,  hypothesis  1  can  be  rejected. 

Hypothesis  2 

BLM  resource  managers  do  not  attempt  to  adapt  their  interactions  to  the  regional  culture  in 
which  they  work. 

This  hypothesis  is  best  examined  by  concentrating  analysis  on  the  resource  managers  and  their 

interactions  with  the  permittees.   The  evidence  shows  that  the  range  personnel  at  both  study  sites 

emphasized  similar  life  experiences  they  shared  with  the  permittees,  related  to  agriculture,  and  tried  to 

minimize  differences. 
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Another  aspect  of  ranching  culture  which  the  BLM  seemed  to  try  and  accommodate  was  the  oral, 

informal  manner  in  which  agreements  were  made,  despite  the  fact  that  normal  bureaucratic  tendencies 

are  to  formalize  and  document  interactions  on  paper.   The  third,  most  visible  example  of  BLM 

employees  attempting  to  fit  into  the  regional  culture  they  worked  in  was  that  in  Montana  they  never 

wore  uniforms,  while  in  Utah  they  always  did.    Table  5  summarizes  the  comparison  of  indicators  for 

hypothesis  2. 

Table  5:  Summary  of  Indicators  for  Hypothesis  2 


KEY  VARIABLE 


Regional  Culture 


Resource  Managers 


Interactions 


INDICATOR 
(Only  those  actually 
used  are  reported) 

Symbols  of  separation,  behaviors  which 
identify  culture  (Gastil  1975) 

Cohesiveness  of  ranching  community 
members  in  dealing  with  outside  threats 
or  outside  forces  (.lobes  1987) 


Ranching  background 
Agency  experience 
Group  affiliation 
Professional  training 
(Culhane  1981) 

Uniform  wearing 


Type  of  interactions: 
Face-to-face  meetings 
Informal  encounters 
Written  correspondence 
Phone  conversations 

(Culhane  1981) 


RELATIVE  PRESENCE  IN 

STUDY  AREAS 
Utah  Montana 


Presen 

t      Present 

pg.  34 

pg.  44 

No 

Yes 

pg.  33 

pg.  35 

Important 

Not  very  important 

Not  very  important 

Not  very  important 

pp. 

40-42 

Yes 

No 

PP 

44 

Often 

Less  often 

Often 

Less  often 

Rare 

Rare 

Some 

Often 

Pg- 

42 

The  examples  demonstrate  the  concept  of  boundary  spanning,  as  described  by  Scott  (1987)  and 
demonstrated  by  Carroll  (1988).   However,  boundary  spanning  efforts  by  BLM  staff  seemed  to  be  as 
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much  to  the  ranching  culture  of  the  grazing  permittees  (by  emphasizing  their  own  ranching  background 
and  negotiating  orally)  as  to  the  regional  culture. 

Because  the  Montana  range  cons  didn't  wear  uniforms  and  that  they  had  worked  into  the  checks 
and  balances  system  of  dealing  with  the  cooperative  grazing  districts  in  Montana  means  that  this 
hypothesis  can  be  rejected  for  the  Montana  study  site.   However,  given  the  regulatory  approach  of  the 
range  cons  at  the  Utah  site,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  best  documented  types  of  boundary  spanning 
behavior  there  seem  to  be  to  ranching  culture  and  not  regional  culture,  I  do  not  feel  confident  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  at  the  Utah  site. 
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CHAPTER  6 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Comments  on  Methods 

The  use  of  case  studies  and  other  qualitative  methods  in  this  research  allowed  for  a  rapid,  fairly  in- 
depth  examination  of  an  area  of  natural  resource  administration  which  I  had  limited  knowledge  about. 
The  literature  review,  and  subsequent  list  of  variables  and  indicators  which  resulted  (Table  1),   was 
useful  mainly  to  help  me  steer  interviews  when  they  seemed  to  go  astray.  Although  I  found  some 
differences  with  Gastil's  descriptions  of  regional  culture,  certain  definitions  proved  essential  to 
interpreting  what  I  found. 

Of  the  three  data  gathering  techniques,  document  review  seemed  the  most  awkward  and  least 
productive.   However,  it  was  useful  to  me  in  providing  background  information  and  acquainting  me 
with  the  study  sites.    I  could  have  done  this  through  questions  in  the  interviews,  but  this  would  have 
taken  up  valuable  interviewing  time  which  could  be  used  for  more  important  topics. 

The  purposive  sampling  techniques  seemed  to  work  very  well,  and  I  didn't  feel  that  there  were 
many,  if  any,  unproductive  interviews.    One  way  to  make  the  study  more  generalizable  to  all  the 
permittees  at  a  study  site  might  be  to  duplicate  purposive  sampling  with  random  sampling  of  grazing 
permittees  to  interview.   Then  the  results  obtained  for  each  technique  could  be  compared. 

One  important  methodological  problem  was  that  I  wasn't  able  to  observe  interactions  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  in  Utah,  because  of  my  inability  to  break  into  the  social  network  quite  as  much.   If  I 
had  been  able  to  do  this,  I  might  have  been  able  to  test  the  second  hypothesis  more  completely  for  the 
Utah  study  site.    In  participant  observation  studies  in  small  Mormon  communities,  a  Mormon 
researcher  would  probably  gain  more  access  to  more  interactions  than  a  non-Mormon  researcher. 
Research  Agenda 

The  research  results  lead  to  reformulation  of  a  narrower  research  question,  based  on  hypothesis  1: 

How  do  institutions  which  reflect  regional  cultural  differences  influence  interactions  between 
grazing  permittees  and  BLM  resource  managers? 

These  reformulated  research  question  introduces  another  variable,  that  of  institutions  which  reflect 

regional  culture.    Because  of  the  importance  institutions  had  in  this  study,  they  are  probably  best 
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treated  as  a  key  variable,  to  assure  that  the  researcher  pursuing  the  research  question  focuses  attention 

on  them. 

Another  result  of  the  research  was  identification  of  the  distinctive  approaches  that  the  BLM  range 

managers  at  both  sites  seemed  to  take  towards  their  jobs  (extensionists  versus  regulators).   A  research 

question  which  might  serve  to  guide  future  research  into  this  area  would  be: 

In  regional  cultures  where  BLM  range  management  personnel  see  themselves 
assisting  livestock  permittees  more  than  regulating  them,  is  it  more  likely  that 
adaptations  of  interactions  to  regional  culture  will  occur? 

Concerning  the  geographic  scope  of  future  work,  another  important  question  to  ask  is:  does  the 
BLM  or  any  other  resource  management  agency  need  extensive  information  to  see  the  effects  of 
regional  culture  on  their  local-level  interaction  with  resource  users?    I  think  that  resource  managers 
could  benefit  from  information  on  this  subject,  especially  if  it  is  collected  for  special  cases  on  the  local 
level,  and  probably  not  through  a  nationwide  research  program. 
Considerations  lor  Further  Research 

Given  the  above  observations,  future  research  in  this  field  should  be  designed  with  the  following 
considerations  in  mind: 

1)  Study  sites  can  be  identified  by  BLM  officials  based  on  areas  where  they  have 
identified  regional  culture  as  an  important  factor  in  carrying  out  natural  resource 
management  objectives. 

2)  I  recommend  that  the  research  method  be  qualitative,  and  that  future  researchers 
continue  with  the  four  key  variables  identified  in  this  study,   with  the  addition  of  the 
variable  on  regional  cultural  institutions.    Indicators  would  of  course  be  different  based  on 
the  regional  culture  studied,  however  those  listed  in  tables  1,  4,  and  5  would  be  a  useful 
place  lo  start.    In  order  to  make  the  literature  search  as  efficient  as  possible,  1  recommend 
previous  field  studies  of  the  same  regional  culture  be  sought  first.    These  would  mostly 
likely  come  from  the  fields  of  anthropology  and  rural  sociology. 

3)  Future  studies  need  not  necessarily  be  comparative,  although  it  was  definitely  helpful  in 
this  study.    If  only  one  area  is  identified  for  a  study  of  this  type,  then  there  is  no  reason  it 
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could  not  be  studied  alone.   This  would  be  especially  true  if  previous  studies  are  used  as  a 
base  for  comparison. 

As  the  work  progressed,  I  gradually  began  to  believe  that  this  research  would  follow  a  typical  social 
science  research  process  of  laying  out  a  framework  of  variables  with  which  a  survey  instrument  could 
be  designed  and  be  statistically  representative  to  BLM  resource  areas  throughout  the  western  US.   In 
retrospect,  I  don't  think  development  of  a  survey  research  program  would  have  much  merit  or  utility 
for  several  reasons.    First,  the  categories  shown  in  Appendix  B  used  to  index  the  themes  in  the  data 
are  probably  not  at  this  point  exhaustive  enough  to  cover  all  influences  of  regional  culture.   Thus  they 
would  not  allow  design  of  a  survey  instrument  comprehensive  enough  for  BLM-wide  use. 

Second,  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  multiple  strategy  approach  (Burgess  1984)  was  invaluable  in 
allowing  me  to  focus  on  the  unique  aspects  of  the  two  case  study  sites.   The  quotes  used  as  evidence  in 
the  text  show  that  the  respondent's  own  words  often  provided  remarkable  conciseness  and  insight  into 
complicated  concepts.    It  would  be  difficult  to  capture  these  with  closed  questions  on  a  survey 
instrument;  open  ended  questions  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Finally,  although  it's  certainly  possible  to  develop  new  hypotheses  to  test  in  future  case  studies,  I 
don't  think  hypothesis  testing  is  the  only  possible  procedure  to  follow.   Having  hypotheses  certainly 
helped  me  to  focus  my  thinking,  sort  my  data,  and  compile  this  final  document,  but  I  don't  think 
rejecting  or  accepting  the  hypotheses  was  as  useful  an  exercise  as  generating  a  theory  could  have  been. 
Grounded  theory  (Glaser  and  Strauss  1967)  would  be  an  appropriate  theory-generation  method  to  use. 

Studies  such  as  this  one  could  help  to  describe  interactions  in  resource  areas  identified  as  having 
high  potential  for  resource  manager-user  conflicts,  or  even  where  these  conflicts  had  already  occurred. 
In  fact,  during  the  course  of  data  gathering,  several  respondents  and  BLM  employees  told  me  they 
appreciated  having  an  outsider  to  talk  to  about  the  problems  they  were  having,  just  to  vent  their 
frustration  -  I  never  considered  that  my  study  would  have  a  cathartic  effect  on  the  subjects! 

With  land  management  offices  spread  throughout  the  Western  United  States  and  Alaska,  the  BLM 
works  in  a  variety  of  different  regional  cultures.  But  within  these  broad  zones,  there  are  various  ethnic 
groups  which  occupy  areas  that  are  too  small,  or  that  don't  fit  into,  the  broad-sweep  models  of  most 
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regional  geographers.    Examples  are  NaLive  Americans  in  the  lower  48  slates  and  Alaska,  and  the 
increasing  Hispanic  population  throughout  the  United  States.   This  is  not  to  say  that  specific  literature 
does  not  exist  about  less  expansive  cultural  areas,  but  the  body  of  literature  on  regional  cultural 
geography  probably  won't  be  the  place  to  find  it. 
Conclusions 

In  developing  this  research  project,  I  originally  suspected  that  the  Mormon  cultural  region  would 
exert  some  type  of  influence  on  the  interactions  between  the  resource  users  and  the  resource 
managers.   With  less  personal  knowledge  of  Montana,  I  assumed  it  would  be  the  "control"  site,  based 
the  work  by  Gastil  (1975),  Jobes  (1987)  and  Howard  (1959).   I  thought  the  Montana  site  might  be 
more  typical  of  BLM  grazing  permittees  and  exhibit  less  influence  from  regional  culture.   The  results 
show  otherwise,  and  the  hypotheses  are  rejected  for  surprising  and  interesting  reasons. 

Probably  the  main  lesson  to  draw  from  this  research  is  that  if  the  differences  from  regional  culture 
are  to  be  considered  when  trying  to  fulfill  national  policy  objectives  at  the  local  level,  it  may  be  just  as 
important  to  consider  the  institutions  resulting  from  regional  culture  as  the  more  traditional  aspects  of 
the  regional  culture  itself.   These  institutions  may  not  be  unique  to  a  given  regional  culture.    For 
example,  in  some  cases  the  county  commission  may  play  an  important  role  in  natural  resource  use,  and 
elected  commissioners  may  prove  to  be  faithful  representatives  of  regional  culture.   In  areas  where 
Native  Americans  have  historic  roots,  it  may  be  important  to  identify  which  of  the  various  government 
or  tribal  institutions  are  most  relevant  to  natural  resource  decisionmaking:  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  a  tribal  council,  or  members  of  a  local  cooperative  of  resource  users. 

This  research  question  might  be  particularly  relevant  given  current  trends  in  natural  resource 
management  of  developing  cultural  diversity  in  the  workforce,  and  understanding  new  groups  of 
resource  users,  especially  in  the  newly  important  "urban  interface"  areas.    The  type  of  research 
approach  used  in  this  study,  aimed  at  the  interactions  between  resource  managers  and  resource  users, 
could  provide  important  insights  into  understanding  how  productive,  positive  relationships  can  be 
developed  and  maintained  between  resource  managers  and  resource  users,  in  the  face  of  fairly  rapid 
demographic  and  social  changes. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Complete  List  of  Coding  Categories, 

Listed  by  key  variable,  and  grouped  by  subject 

Highlighted  categories  contained  the  most  significant  information 

from  respondents 


A.  Key  Variable:  Regional  Culture 

Al.   Beliefs  about  individual  and  collective  approaches  to  resource  use,  grazing  coops 

A5.    Ownership  of  land/resources 

A3.   Importance  of  riding  horseback  to  manage  ranch,  or  with  BLM,  or  to  establish  bonds 

A4.   Neighborhood  descriptions 

A13.  Size/neatness  of  home 

A14.  Effects  or  comments  about  geographic  distribution  of  permittees 

A6.   Customs  that  made  me  feel  like  an  outsider 

A7.   Network-knowledge  of  other  permittees,  relations  with  them 

A8.   Recommendations  of  who  to  talk  to 

A9.   Conflict  between  permittees 

A17.  Cohesiveness  of  permittees  responding  to  issues 

A2.   Importance  of  symbols  of  separation  (tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  liquor  etc) 
A10.  Organization  or  role  of  church 

A21.  Characteristics  of  Mormons 
A19.  People  holding  feelings  a  long  time 
A12.  Role  of  wife  on  ranch  or  during  interview 
A21.  Pride  in  ranching  lifestyle 

All.  Attitudes  about  farm  subsidy  programs  or  participation  in  them 

A15.  Passivity  of  ranchers  related  to  issues 

A16.  Effects  of  family  ties  on  conflicts  or  relations  between  permittees 

A18.  Certain  permittees  as  leaders 

A20.  Comments  about  differences  between  ranchers  in  different  regions 

B.  Key  Variable:  Interactions 

Bl.  Going  directly  to  top  levels  of  BLM 

B2.  Choice  of  who  to  work  with,  going  directly  to  area  manager 

B4.  Frequency  of  interactions 

B5.  "Incendiarism"-Feelings  about  or  taking  violent  action 

B6.    BLM  strategy  of  working  with  publics  and  politicians 

B21.  BLMers  or  county  agent  helping  permittees  with  their  work 

Bll.  Litigation  or  locally  developed  interaction  strategies 

B7.    Filing  formal  appeals  or  writing  comment  letters,  participation  in  planning  processes 

B29.  Ranchers  attention  to  technical  documents 

B8.    Informal  letters  to  higher  levels  asking  for  review  of  decisions 

B24.  Ranchers  having  weak  skills  in  written  communications 

B23.  Oral  comments  at  public  meetings 
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B9.    Contacting  Congressmen  who  make  inquiries  on  behalf  of  constituents 
BIO.  Role  of  County  commissioners 

B12.  Formal  notices  or  decisions  from  BLM 

B13.  Ease  of  getting  authorizations  or  supplies  from  BLM 

B14.  Importance  of  documenting  requests,  contacts,  and  decisions  about  grazing  use 

B15.  Cooperative  range  improvement  projects  with  BLM,  including  AMP's 

B16.  Preference  for  cooperation  over  confrontation,  also,  writing  decisions  as  a  last  resort 

B17.  Coffeeshop/cafe  as  network  point 

B3.    Encounters  at  church 

B27.  School  sports  as  a  place  for  interactions,  or  link  between  parents 

B38.  Eagles  Club  as  a  network  point,  also  other  bars 

B18.  Feelings  about  independence  of  ranchers/independence  when  contacting  BLM 
B20.  Preference  for  stability  in  interactions 

B22.  Looking  at  allotments  as  a  form  of  contact  with  permittee,  or  information  gathering-may  or  may 

not  be  with  permittee 
B26.  Backpackers,  tourists  looking  at  range-highly  visible  allotments 

B25.  Significance  of  living  in  same  town  with  permittees 

B28.  Recounts  of  recent  interactions 
B30.  Ranchers  trying  to  get  BLMer's  transferred 

B31.  Farmers,  ranchers  "running  off  government  employees  who  aren't  diplomatic,  or  not  helping 
them  when  they  have  vehicle  problems. 

B32.  BLM  interaction  techniques-diplomacy,  informality;  not  forcing  ideas  on  permittees 

B33.  Calling  BLMers  at  home,  night-time  and  Sundays. 
B34.  Personality  conflicts  affecting  ranchers. 

B37.  BLM  information  gathering  by  off-handed  permittee  comments-"tatlling" 
B45.  Interactions  at  parties,  fairs,  and  social  events 

B46.  Presentations  at  meetings 

B47.  Preference  to  go  to  permittee's  house  for  interactions 

B35.  Role  of  grazing  coops  in  interactions,  including  advantages  and  disadvantages 

B36.  Good  coops  vs.  problem  coops 

B39.  Coop  1  background  information 

B40.  Coop  2  background  information 

B41.  Coop  3  background  information 

B42.  Coop  4  background  information 

B43.  Coop  5  background  information 

B44.  Coop  6  background  information 

C.    Key  Variable:  Grazing  Permittees 

Demographic  characteristics: 

CI.   Prior  Employment  history 

C2.   Education 

C3.   Birth  place 

C4.   Religious  affiliation/beliefs 

C5.    Position  in  firm  (Ranch  owner,  renter,  etc) 
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Descriptors  Relevant  to  Institutional  Environment  (Scott  1987) 

C7.    LDS  Church,  role  of  church  in  interactions 
C8.    Lions  club 

C9.   County  Stockmen's  Association 
CIO.  Stockmen's  meetings,  role  in  interactions 
Cll.  Attitudes  about  county  stockmen's  association 
C12.  Grazing  advisory  board  membership 

C13.  Activities  of  grazing  advisory  board,  and  attitudes  about  it 
C30.  Attitudes  about  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
C28.  Farm  Bureau  membership  or  activities 
C26.  Membership  in  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  foundation 

C14.  Participation  in  meetings  or  activities  of  associations,  contributing  money 
C32.  Older  permittees  are  active  in  politics  and  social  life  because  they  have  more  time 
C27.  Other  groups  respondent  is  a  member  of 
C33.  Role  of  county  extension  agent 
C34.  County  Natural  Resources  Committee 
C38.  Social  interactions  with  BLM  or  other  ranchers 
C39.  Competition  between  ranchers;  bigger  ranch  =  more  power,  bigger  calves  symbolize  of  skill, 
good  management 
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C15.  Recent  Resource  Issues  (Drought  cuts,  elk  reintroduction,  hay  feeding,  wilderness  designation, 

riparian  areas) 
C16.  Control  of  access 
C24.  Ecoterrorism 

C17.  Feeling  that  there  is  a  lack  of  options  with  ranch,  in  terms  of  selling,  expanding,  or  acquiring 

more  private  land 
C23.  Transferring  ranch  to  next  generation 
C20.  Private  investment  in  range  improvements  on  public  lands 
C31.  Dependence  on  BLM  land 
C18.  Difficulty  getting  into  ranching 
C29.  Problems  with  cutting  herd  size 
C35.  Attitude  about  debt/use  of  money 
C37.  Perception  about  ranchers'  political  influence 

C19.  Understanding  administrative  processes  and/or  other  pressures  on  BLM 

C21.  Permittee  understanding  of  ecology 

C22.  Feeling  that  outsiders  or  BLM  can't  understand  permittee's  problems  or  lifestyle-being  proud  of 

lifestyle 
C25.  Age  of  permittees 
C36.  Importance  of  being  a  native  to  area 

D.   Characteristics  of  Grazing  Permittees  which  may  be  related  to  regional  culture 

D2.    Not  progressive  with  techniques,  valuing,  not  valuing  formal  education 

D3.   Style  of  ranching 

D8.   Land  ownership  pattern  stabilizing  ranching-or  having  other  effects  (providng  leverage  to  some 

permittees) 
D15.  Security  about  continued  ownership  of  permits 
D10.  Profitability  of  ranch 
D29.  Definition  of  a  good  operator 
D4.    Not  respecting  legitimacy  of  BLM 
D9.   Respect  for  legitimacy  of  BLM 
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D5.   Not  respecting  authority  of  government  in  general 

Dll.  Mistrust  or  Trust  of  BLM 

D6.   Attitudes  about  BLMer's  or  county  agent's  knowledge  or  abilities  or  experience  having  some 

cows  of  their  own,  or  being  good  horsemen  or  ropers. 
D16.  Attitudes  about  knowledge  or  ability  of  government  to  manage  land 
D7.   Attitudes  about  local  BLM  managers 

D23.  Feelings  about  support  and  cooperation  between  ranchers  and  BLM 
D24.  Resigned  feeling  that  BLM  is  ultimate  decision  maker,  or  resentment  of  BLM's  power. 
D25.  Separating  out  range  cons  as  people  apart  from  agency 
D26.  Thinking  of  BLM  as  the  enemy 

D28.  Perceiving  the  BLM  as  a  regulatory  agency-no  common  ground  with  permittees 
D12.  Litigation,  permittees  banding  together  to  finance  lawsuit  against  FS  on  elk  transplant 
D22.  Attitudes  about  joining  organizations  or  membership  on  coop  boards 
D13.  Antiwilderness  group 

D14.  Concern  for  land,  attitude  about  protecting  range 
D18.  Attitude  about  maintaining  landscape  unfenced 
D27.  Perceptions  of  pushing  range  to  the  limit,  or  ranchers  who  take  advantage  of  BLM 

D17.  Feeling  about  being  at  "war",  and  fighting  with  other  groups 

D20.  Attitudes  and  relationships  with  other  land  uses 

D19.  Dislike  people,  prefer  fewer  contacts 

D21.  Intergenerational  transfer  of  attitudes  about  BLM  or  government 

E.    Key  Variable:  BLM  Resource  Managers 

El.  Career  goals 

E2.  Prior  Employment  history 

E3.  Education 

E4.  Agency  Experience 

E5.  Group  Affiliation 

E6.  Birth  place 

E7.    Utah  Area  Manager  as  LDS  bishop 

E26.  Attitudes  about  Utah  Range  Con  1 

E12.  Utah  Range  Con  1  as  decisionmaker,  and  as  a  nonmormon 

Ell.  Permittees  attitudes  about  Utah  Range  Con  2 

E24.  Utah  range  con  3 

E25.  Social  contacts  with  area  manager,  or  range  cons,  also  participation  in  community 
E30.  BLMers  involvement  in  social  groups,  rodeo  club 

E34.  BLMers  participation  in  church 

E10.  Evidence,  lack  of  evidence,  or  concern  about  range  cons/area  manager  being  captured  by  locals 

or  livestock  industry,  also,  not  doing  an  adequate  job. 
E13.  Tendency  to  want  to  stay  in  place,  advantages  dealing  with  permittees 
E14.  Marrying  into  community 

E35.  Attitude  about  job-preference  for  working  with  full-time  ranchers,  dislike  of  planning 
E15.  Moving  BLMers  around  to  minimize  capture  by  locals 


E16.  Range  cons  and  other  BLMers'  attitudes  about  relationships  with  other  uses,  specialists,  or 
environmental  groups. 

E17.  Choice  of  who  should  make  contact  with  permittees,  allocation  of  work,  workload. 
E18.  Difficulty  of  persuading  permittees 
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E19.  Perceptions  of  how  much  flexibility  range  cons/local  managers  have  in  carrying  out  policies 
E20.  Stress,  worry  about  ranchers  who  push  allotments  to  limit,  or  have  allotmnts  in  sensitive  areas. 
E21.  Trespass  citations 
E27.  How  range  cons  choose  which  permittees  to  work  with,  also  range  cons  as  contacts  with  ranchers 

for  all  BLM    affairs 
E28.  Transfer  policies 
E29.  Differing  treatment  of  individual  permittees 

E22.  How  permittees  could  be  categorized 

E32.  Strategies  to  avoid  friction  with  permittees,  or  conflicts  of  interest 

E35.  Area  manager  supporting  range  cons  decisions 

E36.  Understanding  permittees  problems  or  feelings 

E37.  Importance  of  uniforms 

E31.  Concern  about  resources 

E33.  Trust  or  mistrust  of  certain  permittees,  feelings  about  honesty,  cooperativeness,  of  permittees. 

E43.  Learning  interaction  style 


E38.  Montana  range  cons;  family  values 

E39.  Difference  in  values  between  management  and  staff-oldtimers  being  resistant  to  change 

E40.  Not  taking  responsibility  for  negative  policies 

E41.  Montana  range  cons-attitudes  about  them 

E42.  BLM  help  on  weed  control 

F.  My  Role/Position  with  Respondents 

Fl.  Being  non-Mormon 

F2.  Being  from  the  East 

F3.  Interests 

F4.  People's  attitudes  about  having  me  around/using  BLM  vehicle 

F5.  Reaction  to  my  ideas 

F6.  Openess/closedness  to  me/invitations  for  meals 

F7.  Inclusion  in  meetings,  willingness  to  interview 

F8.  Including  me  in  social  events 

G.  Outsiders 

Gl.  Type  of  contacts  with  permittees,  how  they  have  contacts 

G2.  Title  or  job  description 

G3.  Which  permittees  they  know  or  frequency  of  contact 

G4.  Experience  related  to  ranching 

G5.  Relationship  with  range  cons/BLM 

H.  Theories,  conclusions 

HI.    Permittees  look  at  range  qualitatively,  BLM  quantitatively 

H2.    Govt  managers  learn  about  ecology  or  resource,  not  how  to  harvest  it. 

H3.    Ranchers  aren't  used  to  written  technical  communications  because  of  education,  background, 

and  traditions 
H4.    Range  cons  are  more  like  extensionists  than  regulators 

H5.    Range  cons  get  more  respect  if  they  have  a  ranching  background-should  be  white  males,  dress 
appropriately 

H6.    Ranchers  that  push  allotments  have  most  stressful  relations,  and  less  frequent  face-to-face 
interactions 
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H7.   Choice  of  who  works  with  who  has  been  slowly  made  by  BLM  over  time,  based  on  who  gets  along 

with  who. 
H8.    Obligatory  range  workshops  for  permittees 

H9.   People  who  don't  have  kids  to  give  ranch  to  might  abuse  it  more. 
H10.  Ranchers  at  MT  site  have  more  collective  use,  Utahns  more  independent 
Hll.  Sampling  strategy-how  it  worked 

H12.  MT  theme  is  cooperation  with  permittees,  in  Utah,  it's  regulation  or  permittees 
H13.  System  of  checks  and  balances  between  BLM,  coops,  ranchers,  and  state  in  MT. 
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